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[COMING SOFTLY FROM BEHIND THE HEDGE, ROLLO FINDS DORCAS SITTING ON A BENCH !] 


THE WOLF IN THE FOLD. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


An unbearably hot day in mid Jaly, an 
almost tropical sun blazing overhead in the 
serene blue sky. No rain has fallen for quite a 
fortnight, everything looks dried up and burnt ; 
Only the waving, yellow corn ripens so satis- 
factorily that the farmers — beam, 

On this particularly hot Sunday the vehicles 
rolling along the 8 leading into the manu- 
facturing town of Darlington raise a cloud 
of whitish dust as they whirl by, and those 
on the old-fashioned elevated parapet find 
their walk somewhat unpleasant, having to 
endure not only the oppressive heat, but the 
whirling cloud of stifling dust. 

The bells of the various churches are send- 
laageld werebippers who nave’ benved, the 

ppers w ve 
intolerable heat. 





have it on my mind if I don't search out the 
old creature to-day. ‘‘ Hallo!" ag in his 


Presently the chiming oéases, and the five 
minutes’ bell spurs people en to a little more 
activity; they pass into the comparative 
coolness of the churches, leaving only one or 
two stragglers in the quiet streets. 

One of thes? last, a tall, fair man, with eyes 
blue as the sky above him, comes to a sudden 
pause in the welcome shelter of the great tree 
which stands in front of an old-fashioned-look- 
ing inn, and gazes with dismay at the glaring 
road which lies before him. 

He looks cool enovgh in his irreproachably 
cut suit of pale grey, bat be feels jast the 


reverse. 

He has turned his back upon the town, and 
has been strolling leisurely towards one of its 
outl streets ; but, as he stands in the grate- 
fal shade of the old tree, he decides suddenly 
that he can go no farther. 

‘*Better have taken a cab and driven 
straight out to Brudenell’s place,” he mat- 
ters, in dissatisfied accents. ‘‘By Jove, I'll 
do it now! Bat then, there's the mater’s 
measage to her antiquated cousin. I shall only 





musings his eyes fell on a prim-looking, ugly 
building, standing next to the old inn. 
‘' Why there’s the Friends’ Meeting House! 
Now, I wonder if my amiable kinswoman is 
within its walls; and, if so, whether I could 
pick her out from amongst all the other dear 
old Quakers? Darel ventare? Yes, I will," 
with a wicked laugh. ‘‘The mater says they 
welcome everyone; and—and—er, it will be 
cooler in there than out here," 

With a very solemn expression on his hand- 
some face—though under his heavy golden 
moustache his firm lips are trembling sus- 
piciously—he enters the plain outer hall 
and, cautiously pushing open the swinging 
door, slips into the meeting -house. 

He sees a large, bare-looking room filled 
with rows of uninviting benches. Facing these 
he sees a narrow closed-in space, where sit 
the ministers of the society, four or five stern- 
looking elderly men, and two silvery-haired, 
gentle-faced cld ladies, dressed in the dall 

garments and huge, hideous bonnets 
ohich the stricter and older members of the 
Society of Friends so rigidity adhere to. 
A heavy silence rests on the room as the 
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young man enters, not a sonl seams tomotice 
him, and he woadcrs, uncomfortably, whathe 
shall do next.2fAa though in answer to his 
mental question a young manimear the door 
rises suddenly, s sanctimonious expression 
on hia plain face, and leads him down the 
sloping -baiza.covered -passsge -between the 
rowa of benches, and points to a vacant seat 
near the front, slipping back to hia place as 
noiseleasly as he had come. 

The stranger bends his head then to hide 
the crimson glow whioh lights up his fair 
fase, lifting his hand to shield hia confusion, 
and from beneath that friendly soreen eagerly 
serutinizing the faces of the female portion 
of the congregation. 

‘' A plain Iot,’' he decides, ‘' Wonder which 
of them is the austere Miss Bart?” 

In a bewildered way he scans them all— 
they seem go mach alike, with their grave 
sountenances and the terrible unbscoming 
dress which a gooflly portion of them assume. 

“I'd better give it ap,” he thinks at lact, 
in despair, **Oaly wish I could get-ont-again. 
Ah! one of the-old ladies ia beginning the 
sermon. Coma! I don't suppose I shall bea 
prisoner maoh longer.” 

With a little relieved sigh he lifts his head, 
folding his arms, and listening dreamily to 
the sweet, trembling voica of the old lady, 
who ig discoursing on the vanity of human 
nature, 

‘Seems to be aiming at one unfortunate 
creature,” muses the young man, noticing 
how all her gebuking remarka ave boing 
delivered ‘with ner eyes fixed on one banch 
especially at the women's side of the hall. 

Cariously he leang‘forward and givesa little 
gasp, while his blue. eyes open wide, for, as he 
follows the direction taken by the old lady's 
solemn eyes, he sees the sweetest, most 
piqusnte face feamed in one of the hideous 
bonnets, but seeming all the lovelier for ita 
nacouth setting For how conld the agliest 
honnet in the world, spoil the effest of glorious 
purple grey eyes, a.complexion like lilies and 
roges, & sweets, provoking little nose, and a 
poating, saucy month ? 

On the broad white forchead a few soft, 
bswitohing outa are nestling under the severe 
beim of the grey bonnet, the strings of 
which are in an extremely rakish bow 
under the pretty, round chin, 

The prim grey gown seems to-show-off the 
girlish, slender figare in the most admirable 
etyle, and the deep turn-down collar of snowy 
linen only the more accentuates the beautifal 
jinss of the graceful throat. The girl's emall 
hands, encased in grey thread gloves, are 
meekly folded in her lap, but there is no 
hamility in the expression of the lovely face ; 
the pansy-coloured eyes are flashing wickedly, 
‘while an impatient frown wrinkles the white 
forehead when the grim-looking elderly 
woman who sits beside her bends and 
whispers something in her ear. 

“Bo ehe’s the culprit!” thinks the young 
mea, as he stares in a furtive fashion at the 
feir, rabellious face. “‘ By Jove! how oan that 
aterh-loeking old woman acouss her of vanity 
#¢ long ag she wears that hideous garb? 
Faith! I wouldn’s at all mind knowing her, 
Qaster though she bs! Perhaps she's a 
teiend of this Miss Elizabeth Bart whom I 
have to seek out, I deserve a -reward for 
tshing.all this tronble for. the mater.” 

Watohing the girl dreamily, he feels him. 
self growing actually angry with the stern 
denouncer of girlish vanity. He thinks-orossly 
that itis horribly unfair to rebuke: the child 
in such a marked way,4o bring down opon 
her the contampt of those assembled «there, 
for glancing round he sees that almost every 
eva-is turned towards the culprit in a-severely 
ciaspproviog fashion, 

_ He feels it would be a glorious privilege to 
take up the cudgela in her defence, to help 
her #0 defy them all. Tae nex) minute a 
«Stange thrill rans through his whole being, 
ine, tarning back-to his contemplation of that 
exquisite face he mee's-the calm gaze of those 





expressive eyes fixed on him in an innacent,| land, gravely. ““3f the lady is in, I maya@tay 
” me.” 


wondering way. 

Oaly for a minute, though. Almost at 
onee.the white eyelids droop, and the brown, 
curling lashes rest demurely on the rose- 
flashed cheeks, She sits sedately listening 
to the remainder of the 


and then in the coolest way lifting her little 
hand to stifles surreptitious yawn, 


Though the young man leaves the building 


in a very leisurely fashion when the service is 
at last over, and even lingers outside to watch 
the congregation disperse, he finds hie waiting 
vain ; the pretty girl and her grim companion 
never appear. And at last when the solemn- 
looking young man who had ushered him to a 
feat comes out and fastens the door, he re- 
luctantly concludes that the little mesting- 
hoage hag more than one mode of exit. 

‘* What a nuisance!” he mutters, lazily 
watching the young Quaker as he walka 
briskly away. ‘'I should have liked to-gee 
hemagain. Sappose I'd better start ia search 
of Mias Bart now. Let's see,” taking a card 
from his pooket, ‘‘ Cieveland-road, and she 
lives at Makepeace Cottage. By Jove! what 
& —_ I fancy my best plan will be totake 
& ab,” 

He walks slowly in the direction of the 
town, and presently, meeting a cab, tells the 
man to drive him to Makepease Cottage 
Cieveland-road. 4 

‘‘ Mias Bart's you mean, sir?” remarks the 
Jehu, touching bia shabby hat respectfally ta 


some 

“I'll wait till you’re let in,” comes the 
quidkianswer,as his fare turns to spring up 
the steep, narrow steps. A minute Jater an ex- 
pression of diamay rests on the man's grimy 


lips. In running up the steps the gentleman 
has slipped and, though he grasps wilély at- 
the iron railings, has nated teow to the foot. 
of them, where he lies in a huddled heap on 
the flagged passage. 

* Weill, to think o’ that!" ejaculates the 
driver, hurrying through the gateway, ‘' I do 
b’'lieve he's hit hia head and knocked the 
senses auto’ him. He lies precious atill, Hi!” 
a8 & working-man in his Sunday clothes 
eo stare in. ‘' You — Sieest down 
me lift.the poor gemman. He's own 
the steps and hurt his head." 

*' Where:be you a'goin’:to take him?” aske 
the other, looking down curiously atthe hand- 
80 ’ 


me pallidface. 
** Into this ‘house, I -s’pose,” answers the 


driver, ; ly. “He were ’comin’ here. 
id jasteslief-pat him inthe , and 
drive him to the infiemary. © kinder 


to.him there than here inside!t’’ 
‘Ay, sure!’ .ejaculates -bis <eompanion, 
with a scared 9 at therfeont windows. 


gleno 
‘* Why not take him, Robson?” 
**{Oause she's a’ watchin’ usbéhind.thecar- 
" retorts Robson, gloomily. ‘*She'e a 
‘an is Miss Bart; but there's Miss 
PDeross, she'll ba kindsto him "” 


his well-dressed fare, ‘' Beggin’ your pardin'y)"",; 1, the olf ‘an and that there Sammy 


sir, did ye happen to know that ‘the old Jady 
oan's abide Sanday visitors? "’ 

“Oan’t she?'’ withan amusedilangh. “I’m 
afeaid I haven't time to respect her prejudices. 
If abe can’s receive me I must leave a message 
with the servant. Drive on, my man!” 

The young man leaning back in the shabby 
vehicle, his arms folded, his blue eyes fixed 
absently on his driver’s weather-worn coat, 
falls & musing, and mentally gazes once again 
on the charming girlish face which had so 
favoinated him in the quiet little meeting- 
house, 

‘I must make inquiries of the fair 
Elizabeth," he matters. ‘‘ How the dear old 
folks at home would chaff me if they knew. 
T,the matter-of fact, unimpressionable, buei- 

mess man; J, Rollo Thurland, who at the 
matureage.ol twenty-eight cannot boast of a 
single:lovenffair.”’ 

He -emiles sgsin a little consciously, and 
wonders, tmeasily, why he can think of 
nothing batsthat.one fair face. They have 
left the town now, and have urned into.a 
steep, roughly-paved road with a row of ugly- 
locking white houses on either side. 

‘‘Halio!” exclaims young Thaurland, as the 
cab stops before:a tall, gloomy-locking honse 
approached by a terribly steep, flight of 
steps. ‘ The fellow’s made a mistake! This 
ia mot a cottage. Stay, thongh, there’s the 
name on the gate post, and—Good Heavens! 
it's Makepeace Oattage !’’ 

Opening the cab door, he jampa ont.and 
hands the shabby driver hia fare with auch a 
generous addition to if that the man’s eyes 
positively: beam. 

‘Thank ye,:siz,” he stammers, -rashing»to 
open the dingy gate, ‘*I-—lLonly wieh I conld 
get. a few more such fares. Bat .please, sir,’’ 
glanoing nervously at #he house, ‘don't tel} 
Miss Bart: what you give me. She’dgive me 
& regilar rowing up for takin’ more :than 
what's legal, if she Knew.’ 

“Oh, you may truet me notto give you 
away,” laughs Tourland. “I say, waik « 
minate ; if Mies Bart ia not at-home I ahall 
want you -40 drive me out to Oroft,:to Mr. 
Brundenell's place.’ 

Oh, I'll wait, sie,” cried the man with ao 
delighted grin ; then in tones grown suddenly 
melancholy, aa the young man goes ‘in at the 

ate ,— 

‘* Bhe’ll be in, though, sir. Ske’ealways in 
on a Sanday.” 


Hodgson will idet *her,"’ observes the other, 
dabiously. 

“ Well, I'll have to chance it ! " cries Robson, 
pealing the bell:sharply. ‘ He mustn't lie- 
there any longer.” 

A Ly hand nos keteiitie bell when the 
oor flies open, ‘the grim-lookivg woman, 

who had gat beside Rollo Tourland's:wision of 

beauty in the meeting-house, vont and 

7 down at the -young « prostrate 
gure. ¢ 

“Thee needs not bother -me withexplana- 
tions,” she snaps-out. ““Tosawthe accident. 
‘The young man wasexbremely careless ; still 
that does not alter the fact that‘he jis hurt. 
Bring him in at once, and:one of youvrun for 
a dootor.”’ 

“He was aeomin' here, Miss Bart," 
ventures Robson, #6 “hetween them they 
carry Thurland.in-and:lay bim on the sofa in 
the comfortleas looking front:sitting-room, 

‘‘ Hamph! I know him,’’ comes the short 
answer. ‘'I recognise him from the likeness 
to his mother, who ismy cousin. Thee cans’t 
go now, and ask the doctor to come at ance,” 

“Which doctor, ma'am?" asks Robson, 
meekly, 

“Dr, ‘Gillingham, idiot!" snaps out the 
spinster. ‘'Aek him to come at once.” 

The man shofiles off, leaving the grim. 
looking Elizabeth Bart alone with the uncon- 
gcious young man, 

“I could wish he had not come,” ehe 
mutters, bending-and looking earnestly at the 
still white face. ‘He is Mary's son,-traly, 
and yet Mary is not one of us now, she and 
her family are all of the world, worldly. I 
must keep that flighty girl out of sight. Possi- 
biy, Samuel Hedgson's good mother would ask 
her: to.sojonrm: with. them.” 

Ske pauses abroptly; for suddenly she 
encountera the poazled gaze of a pairof bright 
biae-eyes, Tourland has recovered conscious. 
ness. ‘ 

4 Daee aré better? "she says, in-her prim- 
mest-tones. 

‘+ What has happened io mea?” demands 
the-young man, dzeamily. 

‘*In carelessly running ‘op the steps, thou 
missed thy footing and roiled down .them,. 
striking thy chead severely. I saw the acoi- 
dent, and bade them bring thee :in here.. 
James Robson: teila me thou wert coming to 
may house.’ 

**Ob, »pes," -anawers Rollo, in somewhat 





“ Paon I'm afraid you muet go,’ eeye Poors; daz:4 tones, you are Mias Bars?” 
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‘*T apa Mary Tourland's cousin,” says Mises 
Bart, coldly. is, vnaed 

af inate " eagerly. “ an invita. 
tion 40 she Brudenelils at Croft, and my 
mother wiahed me to call and inguire after 


ou.” 
. Mies Bart bows ber head granely 5 bué the 
yeuedexpreasion atill d:ngers in her cold eyes. 


‘JT thank thee,’’ abe.aays, atiffiy. “ How ia 
thy mother?” 

‘'Sbe, ie well and: ,” answers Rollo, 
his aceemts almost as.cold as hers, for he is 
quick to discover that this grim, hard woman 
bitterly resenta the accident which forces his 
company upon her. ‘' My father has retired, 
and bails a house on the outskirts of Ford- 
borough. 1, his.only son, carry on the busi- 
nesa.”’ ‘e a 

gathered in money fhom 
the d4zonworke, I suppose?” zemarks Miss 


‘I don't wonder at that; John Thurland 
was ever fond of the jingle.of money. When 
Maesy Shewell married him I warned her of 
hia worldly mind!" exclaims the spinater, 
bitterly. 

“My da.one of the beat of men,” 
retorts Rollo, with a flash of his blac eyes, 
“and I dens 


regretted her ge sd 
“Perhaps nos,” ~ “He could swist 


her round jis Little finger. Did he not per- 
euade her to. abjare the simple faith of her 
el to follow the flesh-pots of 
gype?” 
ally,” retorts the young man, insengel: 
annoyed, ‘I don’t think Iam equal to follow. 
ing your line of argument. I am feeling much 
better, Miss-Bart, and if you.will kindly send 
for a cab I will reliewe you of my presence,’’ 

“T havesent for the doctor,” she answers, 
abruptly ; “‘ when he has given his opiaion I 
will send my.maid fora vehicle.” 

ba ” ays Rollo, shortly, devonily 
ceuzabevelp santoriogiil diet emeot oan td 
cannot: sweet 
is anywhere near him, 

A silence has fallen on the room, which to 
Thurlandjs intense xelief, is suddenly broken 
by .@ tremendous crash in the hall onteide, 
followed by.a peal of aweet, girlish laughter. 
A second later the door flies open, and the 
lovely . vision of she meeting house dances into 


she room. 

“Anant!” she ries tragically, ‘a fearfal 
thing -¢has ,bappened. Tabitha tripped over 
Jczeph aa she was carrying.she dinner up, and 
the largest «meat dish is broken! Tabby’s 
sitting on the .kitohen stairs looking the 
piature .of woe, and Joseph is epjcying the 
spilt.gravy !”’ 

S4e,laughs again, bub the laugh dies away 
as Misa Elizabeth lays.a restraining hand on 
pesaequldan, and whirls her,round 40 Lace the 
80: Cy 

‘\Bilence, Dorcas!" phe says, io tern 
aocente. ‘’ Dost thou not see that we are not 
alone?" 

The girl starts violently as her eyes fall 
upon, she young, man, who haa risen butriediy 
4 is leaning heavily.against the end of the 
tt?) ° 
‘JI id not see,” she,atammers, her eyes 
falling, a sudden rich crimgon dying the fair 
cheekg. **I—!.never looked.at.the.sofa,”’ 

“Oh, bow conld -you,when you bad seach a 
tale.of. woe to.tell?" ories Rollo, softly, hia 
—_ resting lingeringly onthe lovely, confased 
a 


oa. 

He.ia thinking she looks more bewitching 
than aver now the ugly bonnet is removed 
from the gracefal head, whose sunny cluater- 
ing eurls ripple webellioualy across the broad 
— and nestle lovingly on the pretty 
neck. 

“Daroas!" saya Mise Bust, stiffly, “ this is 
Mary Thurland's con; ,he has beagabs me & 
message from his mother, my cousin. Rallo 


z. » this is, niece, Doxeas $," 
In ah ar oe presance, ‘the azo 
yougg people glance eagerly up at eack other, 


think my mother has ever. 


& aby, delighted expression in the girl's purple 
which scems to be reflected from those 
drank dine ones opposite. 

Slowly Dorcas stretches.ont her litile hand, 
and hastily Rollo advances, eager to clasp 
those slender 


slender fingers. 

“ Miotress! oh, misiness! ’’ calls a trembling 
woiee from she hall at this very minute, and 
Miss Bort harries fromthe room, anxious to 
ascertain {he amount.of she damage done. 

‘* Have you huré yourgelf?”’ asks the girl, 

a8 he releases her slender hand and 
ainks on to the sofa, his face very pale, his 
teeth tightly olenohed. 

“ Yes, Lelipped down your imposing flight 
of stepe, and I fancy I.must have sprained my 
ankle,” answers Rollo, with a fain) laugh. 
‘* Your aunt thinks J was very careless.” 

Mies Dorcas shrage her pretty shoulders. 

“I’m sure she would,” ahe says, with a 
mischievous smile; shen petuiantiy, “shey 
are hateful sieps.”’ 

“Tshan’t think them hatefal if they keep 
me & prisoner here;" dhazards Rollo boldly. 

The purple eyes open widely in an innocent 


Wey. 
Oh!" she.exies, “you don’t mean fo say 
that you care to stay in this dull house?" 
“Yes, I do,” qniatly. 
‘* You'll be worry for.it,” she retorts, with a 
wise shake of she pretty head, “and oh!” 


suadl rejoice to see the worthy Samuel bowled 
over,” 

Thurland flushes holly. 

“ Dootor!" he ories, in desperate tones, 
“ Tye never bafore had a thought of love, yet 
in an instant I——" 

“ Have fallen five fathoms deep into love, 
eh?” Jaugha the doctor, ‘ Well, all I any ia, 
goin and win, I Jove thas cuild dearly, and 
shall rejoice tc know that she is safe out of 
the olatches of that-prig, Samuel Hodgson.” 


CHAPTER II. 


A werx later Rollo Dhurland liez ona great, 
old-fashioned sofa Grawa.close t0 a wide-open 
window, and gazaa.moodily.ous at the primly 
kept bud fragrant garden lying to the rear of 
Makepeace Cottage. He is feeling very dis- 
contented, and he fzowne angrily as a drowsy 
bee comes buzzing in at the window, and 
dances up and.down in close proximity 40 his 
handsome noze, 

* Where has my anatere cousin hidden tko 
child?” he muces, angrily; “‘how jolly is 
would be if abe were here! I believe Misa 
Ejizsbeth has really sent:heraway, I almost 
wish I had iosiated on b taken 40 
Brudenell’e, Oonstant doses of the grim 
Elizabeth are somewhat overpowaring, and, 


(melting into a merry ripple of laughter,| by Jove, she ssems to have haunted me all 
“‘\woen’s Samuel bewhorrified |’ through this tedious week, How the dear ald 
“And who is Samnel?" demands the; maser will,pity her spoils hoy when I desoribe 
yonng man, Jiatening rapiuroualy to her, my experiences to her! I muses read over 
aweet laughter, again what abe gays about my asweeb 
‘' Samuel. conducted thee to a geat in the , princess,” 
mecting-houss, friend ‘Tanrland,” laughs the} With » pleased smile, he drawa & Istisr 
gitl, with a.cidiculons imitation of ber.aunt’s from his pocket, and reads it through io a 
prim tones. ‘*A worthy young man is, alow, considering way. 
‘Bamuel Hodgson—at least,” with a saucy; “I like your desoripiion of she lovely 
grimace, ‘so cay the other Friends. I—” | Quakeress,” he reads aloud in delighted tones, 
mith a rebellions toss of her sunny head! ‘‘and am delighted to think that my hard. 
“am betwothed to him. Oh!" poetalantly, ; hearted Rollo is woqnded at last. Give the 








here,” he gays meditatively. 


‘why doat thou look so surprised? have I 
‘nos told thee he.is » worthy man?” 

“It is absurd!” he oxies, with sudden, 
*‘Ohild !" .sixetohing .ous his hand 
and clesping her fingers again, “you don's | 
know -what you are doing.’”’ 

‘““Dhee must nod call me a child!" she: 
ays, “Iam eighteen, Ab!’ snatching her 
fiagers away, ‘amy annt calls for me.” 

She harsies away then, and Relic sees her 


no more. 
Doetor Gillingham arrives, and is ushered | 


in by the annoyed-looking Miss Burt, who 
#@tands.gloomily waiting for his decision, and 


frowns angrily when the docior announces ; 


that his cxoited-looking pation’ has sprained | 
hia.anble, snd.maust nod walk for quite a week. | 

“Oan you pat me up, Cousin Elizabeth?” | 
aske Rollo, mildly. 

‘‘ T-think so,” Mics Bart answers, slowly, a 
little reluctant to behave rudely to Mary 
Tanzland’s son; bat even aad she spoaks de-, 
ciding that Dorcas shall at once he sent to, 
‘Hamuel's austere mother. ‘Dorcas goes 
away this evening, I will pui.thee in her 
zoom," 

‘Nay, I will.nos allow that,” exc'aima,.the 
young man, eagerly. “Icould not think of 
turning Miss Dorcas,.out,of her room.” 

‘“Bhe is going away,’ says Migs Bart, in 
acid tones. 
the child to his worthy mother’s.” 

The doctor's eyes twinkle as he scans 
Rollo'a clonded faoe. 

“I'm afraid Dorcas will .bave to postpone 
iher visit,” he says, quietly. ‘Mrs. Hodgson 
is cerionusly ill, Herson,sent for mea little 
while ago, and I find ghe is suffering from 
diphtheria. Yon'll have to pnt my patient in 
the spare room, Migs Bars.” 

“Tl see abont it,” she says cuntly, and 
hurries from the room, a very angry light in 
go 

doctor, 6 in hinding pp 
the sprained foot, looke np with a smile as 


pears. 
“TI suppose .it .was Reaiiongs <j you 
‘J, for one, 








| Hodgson befoxe theend of the 


' ohild my love, and ask Elizabeth fo spare her 


to us for a little while; I fanoy that yone 
wooing conld be carried on in pleacantex 
fashion here. You tell me the latter hints 
gloomily of a mystery surronnding she prehiy 
Dorcas. Do not heed her, my dear boy, 
think only of your happiness and the child's. 
Remember your father and I ars xeady to 
welcome lovingly the woman who wing ort 
boy’s heart. ‘Therafore haaten, Roilo, to get 
welland bring her.t4o us. Nou know how we 
long for a little daughter to fill Madge's 
vacant place.” 

‘Dear, unworldly - minded 
muiters Roilo, ag be pute the loiter back ia 
his pocket. ‘‘Yos, I know my beantifai 
Doross is sure of & warm weloame at home; 
bat, slag! Miss Burt.will never les her accept 
the invite. Way, she adtmaliy told me thig 
morning that her niece would be Mes, Samual 
eummer ! 
Ugh L.the vary shoughtof it.makes me abiver ; 
and yet, how.am I to.prevent it? Lt I conla 
only speak to her to.day! It's a grand oppor- 
tunity with Miss Elizabeth gone to hex 
blessed sewing meeting! Wonderif Tabigha's 
amenable.to a bribe?” 

Raising himself ,hsatily he sizikes a lisile 
bell on the table beside him, and waita.esgsrly 
for the coming of Miss Burs’s deraure- loosing 


woman }” 


‘Samuel Hodgeon will esoort| maid 


aid. 
“ Oh—er—Tabitha,”’ gaya Rollo, Jamoly, ae 
she promptly anawers the aummons, ‘will 
you bring me a.glaas of lemonade?” 

‘Yes, air,” answers Tabitha, primly, aod 
presently fetches him a large giasa of the 
refreshing bsverage with a piece of ive bobbing 
coolly abont-.in it. 

‘ Thanks,” says the young man, in the 
courteous tones he always uses -towards bis 
inferiors, ‘' Stay a minute, Tabitha,’ he goce 
on, gently, “Are you.e Feiend—a Quaker, 
Tabitha ?’' he asks, slowly. ; 
Indead I min’s!' the xiri fte- 
torés, energetically. “No moxe than my 
darling Miss Dorcas ja. We've bois got 
Quaker names, bat thats not to say ous 
nasares are Qiakere’ £09.” 


‘Mo, sir? 
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‘' Misa Dorcas not a Quaker! Way, what 
do you mean ?"’ cries Thurland, excitedly, 

“‘T mean, sir, that she hates the horrid, 
strict life. Yes, and she hates the thought of 
marryin’ Samuel Hodgson, but the mistress 
has her in her grip, Oh! sir, my heart aches 
for my sweet young lady. It's hard for her, 
seein’ she’s had a peep at a happier life,’’ 

Thurland looks up quickly. 

“When?” he asks, a 

‘'Jast two years ago, sir," says Tabitha, 
Only too glad to tell the tale. “‘ Miss Bart wag 
called away to Sanderland, and she sent Miss 
Dorcas to cousins of hers at Stockton. Misa 
Bart thought them strict Friends; but it 
seems they were just the opposite, and, know- 
ing what a dall life Misa Dorcas had led, they 
set to work to make her enjoy herself, took 
her to the theatre, and taught her to dance. 
Well, the mistress came home sudden like 
and found it all out. She was ina terrible 
rage, and brought Miss Doroas straight home, 
and ever since she’s kept her shut up like a 
nun. ” 

“She has sent her away now, has she 
not?" queries Rollo, hastily, 

“ Ah, [ thought you'd make up your mind 
that she'd done that, sir,” ories the girl, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Bat Miss Dorcas ain't away, sir; 
only the mistress has made her promise never 
to show herself to you. The dear young lady 
ia down in the summer-bouse now with her 
fiddle. No, you oan’é see her from the 
window, sir,” as Rollo turns hastily, ‘The 
mistress told her she might go if she slipped 
along the little side path. Oh! sir,” inno- 
cently, though she had quite meant to bring 
-— this result, ‘‘ what are you going to 

“I'm going to see Miss Dorcas,” he says, 
coolly. ‘I didn’t promise to keep out of her 
way.” 

*' Bat the steps, sir?” cries the girl. 

“You shall lend me your arm to lean upon. 
And, Tabitha, I mast be back on thia sofa 
when Mies Bart gets back.” 

‘Yes, sir,” she answers, demurely, and 
runs away for his hat and stick, delighted to 
think what she has accomplished. 

Five minutes later Thurland is walking 
oarefally down the sunny old garden, an 
sager, expectant light in his blue eyes. 

Passing round the corner of the high box 
faedge he comes out in front of an old, 
dilapidated sammer-house, and pauses a& 
moment to contemplate the pretty, slender 
figure standing there in front of a high musio 
stand, a shabby old violin in her hand, from 
which she is extracting the most exquisite, 
harmonious strains. 

Absorbed in her music she never notices hia 
approach, starting violently when he utters 
her name, and drawing her bow sharply across 
‘he strings. ' 

‘Mr, Thurland!” she ories, in amazed 
accents, a little soft flash stealing into her 
oheeks. “I trust thee art restored to health, 
feiend,” smoothing a crease out of her 
straight grey gown, and speaking in the 
‘demarest fashion. 

** Yea, verily, Friend Dorcas,” he answers, 
solemoly, and then their eyes meet and they 
both yield to the amusement which has taken 
possession of them. 

“T've been talking to Tabitha,” remarke 
Rollo. ‘ She brought me down the steps, and 
is coming back for me,” 

“Dear Tabitha!” ories the girl, softly. 
“She ig devoted to me.” Then, in reproach- 
fal tones, ‘‘ You ought not to be here.” 

‘‘What nonsense!” cries the young man, 
indignantly; ‘I might be an ogre! "’ 

‘‘ Aunt Elizabeth thinks you one," says the 
girl, coolly, dropping lazily on to the rough 
banch inside the summer- house, “ and,’’ with 
& gay laugh, ‘so does Samuel.” P 

‘I Know they do,’ he retorts, taking the 
other half of the rude bench, ‘ When I came 
into the meeting-houge that memorable San- 
day, the worthy Samuel could willingly have 
ordered me out.'’ 

“Ah, that Sanday!” she cries with a 


mocking smile, ‘ Didn't you think me brave 
to sit and listen to that stinging address?” 

‘* Was it really directed at you?” exclaims 
Tharland, indignantly. 

“‘Oh yes, of course! I am a pronounced 
black sheep. At the last sewing eons I 
was in a mad mood; and when asked fo pla 
at Mrs. Hobson's tea party, I lost my me | 
again, and treated them to selections from 


one of the most frivolous of operas. Hence | gi 


that stern public reproof." 

‘‘ She was a narrow-minded old creatare! " 
cries Rollo, savagely. ‘Miss Dorcas,” he 
goes on, ae “why not seek a higher, 
broader life? You have never been happy 
here; you are not at heart a Qaaker.” 

‘‘No, oh no!” ories the girl, staring before 
her ina wild, troubled way. ‘All my life I 
have rebelled against the hard, dull existence 
which they map out for one. My sweet, dead 
mother, in her young days, chafed in the same 
—— Elizabeth has admitted that 

me,’ 

‘Tell me of your mother, Dorcas,” saya 
Rollo, softly. 

“There is not much to tell,” she answers, 
dreamily. “She was Aunt Elizabeth’s 
younger sister, but not a bit like her to look 
at. Ihave a miniatare of her painted by my 
father, and in that she is very lovely. My 
grandmother must, I think, have been ag 
hard and severe as her elder daughter, for my 
poor little mother was always being reproved 
efor levity and = She was just eighteen 

when, at a friend's house, she met my father 
—a young artist who was staying in Darling- 
ton. They fell in love with each other, and 
he, knowing her eye would never consent 
to her becoming his wife, persuaded her to 
run away with him, and took her immedi- 
ately abroad. Two years later, an Italian 
woman arrived at this house, bringing me, a 
baby of leas than a year old. My father and 
mother had both died of a malignant fever. 
They were ill only a week ; but they man 

to leave directions with their kindly It 
nurse, and she had brought me straight to my 
mother's relations. Grandmother and Aunt 
Elizabeth accepted the charge entrusted to 
— Ihave we —— since, entirely 

ependent upon ¢ \e ve years ago my 
grandmother died. On her death-bed + 4 
called me to her, and made me solemnly 
promise to yield implicit obedience to aunt, 
* You owe us this,' she said, ‘for what we have 
done for you.’ Then she bade my aunt 
never to reveal to me my true name, and to 
continue to bring me up according to the 
strict rules practised by the Friends. I knew 
nothing of my own history until then; and 
Aunt Elizabeth would not answer my anxious 
questions. Bat later, when Samuel Hodgson 
asked my aunt to give me to him, and I 
showed my intense horror at the idea, my 
aunt turned fiercely on me, and told me I 
should feel deeply complimented, for Samuel 
Hodgson belonged to a good old Qaaker 
family, while an objectionable mystery sur- 
rounded me." 

* Bat you can’’ marry him, child!” ex- 
claims Thaurland, a fierce light in his blae 
eyes. 

‘* No,” she answers, quietly, ‘every day I 
find the prospect more distastefal. I have said 
nothing to my aunt. I shall ran away as my 
mother did.” 

“How—how do you mean, Dorcas?” 
stammers Rollo, growing alarmingly pale, 

‘I shall go to the dear old manjwho taught 
me the violin,” she answers, composedly. ‘‘ He 
has told me that I might make money by my 
playing. Why, friend Tourland ! ’—relapsing 
unconsciously into the Qaaker mode of speech, 
as she looks at him earnestly, ‘how pale thou 
art! Ah! it was foolish to venture out in this 
hot sun!" 

‘Yes, yes, it was stupid of me,” he 
gtammers, intensely: relie ** Dorcas,” he 
goes on, in very earnest tones, ‘I have an in- 
vitation for you from my mother. She wants 
you to come and stay with her.” 





“Wants me?” echoes the girl, deawing 





&@ deep breath. ‘Ah! friend Thurland, she 
does not know me," 

‘* Yes, she does, and is awfally sorry for 
you,” he says, with a look at the 
sweet, astonished face. ‘“ I—I bed you 
to her in my first letter."’ 

“I¢ is good of thy mother,” says the 


girl, slowly, a wave of colour sweeping across 
her fair face; ‘‘ bat—buat my ounivedls mever 
ve her consent.” 

“Child, you talked of ranning away,” cries 
Thurland, hastily. ‘You could go to my 
mother, then.” 

Dorcas turns and glances at him, a little 
scared look in her eyes. 

‘' [—I have not made up my mind yet,” she 
says, gravely. ‘It ig a solemn thing. I—I 
can’t decide all at once.” 

‘*No, nol of course not!" cries Rollo, 
savagely reproaching himeelf for his absapt- 
ness; ‘but, Dorcas,” artfally, “we might 
talk it over during the few days I remain 


The girl sighs softly. 

, “I¢ is not right!" she says, in troubled 
ones. 

‘* Nonsense! I am your cousin. Why should 
I not talk to you?” demands the young man, 
audaciously,. 

She shakes her pretty head at that. The 
beantifal eyes grow merry. 

* Ah! why not, cousin?" she ories, gaily. 
‘‘Qne looks upon a cousin in the light of 
a brother. I will think of thee as such.” 

‘‘No, thank you,” cries Thurland, and 
meeting her astonished glance, nods at her 
very defiantly, biting his lip impatiently, as 
she looks composedly at him. 

“Would you like me to play for you, 
cousin?'' she says, calmly, with a malicious 
emphasis on that last w 

** Yes, please, do,” he answers, in somewhat 
constrained tones. 

It seems like a delightfal dream to him, the 
half hour that follows, while the grey-gowned 
maiden stands before her music stand, the 
afternoon sun streaming down on her soft 
brown curls, and resting lovingly on the fair, 
earnest face. 

Rollo Jeans back on the rough bench, and 
listens with dreamy delight to the exquisite 
—_— she evokes from the shabby, old 
v le 

‘¢ What do you call that, friend Dorcas?" 
he asks, quietly, as the girl ends her perform. 
ance with a delicate, dreamy, little piece, and 
turns towards him, a far-away expression in 
the lovely, dusky eyes. 

*¢¢ Ohanson'd’Amonur’ is the name," she says, 
in a somewhat absent manner, 

‘*A gong of love,” translates Rollo, with a 
rapid, ardent glance at her, ‘ Itis an excel- 
lent name. Don't you think so, Dorcas?” in 
anxious, deferential tones. 

“‘ [never thought of it,” she answers, witha 
gay laugh, and a saucy shrug of her 
shoulder. ‘‘I—I know nothing about such 
things.” 

: a you should learn,” retorts Thar- 
and. 

The girl laughs again, and commences to 
play a swinging, melodious waltz. 

‘Samuel might teach me," she ories, 
mockingly. “I am sure he is eminently 
fitted for the task.” 

‘Dorcas! how can you talk like that!” 
exclaims the infatuated young man, rising 
hurriedly. ‘You make me long to strangle 
the worthy young man!”’ 

His blue eyes are flashing angrily, there is 
& very grim expression on his handsome face; 
an expression that seems to frighten the 
laughing girl, for suddenly the mocking smile 
dies away, and she speaks in grave, subdued 
accents. 

“I did not mean that,” she says softly. “I 
detest Samuel Hodgson. No! no!" running 
out of the summer-house, “ you must not talk 
to meany more, I will not listen. Ab, look! 
Tabitha is beckoning to you! Aunt Elizabeth 
will soon be home !" 

‘By Jove!” he ories, in astonished tones, 


* 
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“how the time has flown! Dorcas,” genily, 
+ will —— in the a —- or,” 
des gly, ‘‘are you g jeteat- 
able sale Fret: Miss Bart te 

** Aunt will not allow me to go,” answers 
the girl, demurely, 

“Then you will be here, and wecan have 

talk,” rapturously. 

‘ I think not,” she says, hesitatingly. ‘‘ Ob, 
see! Tabitha is in a perfect fever!” 

‘Bay you will be here to-morrow, and I'll 
go," he remarks, imperiously, and smiles 
triamphanily as, after a slight pause, she 
cries desperately,— 

*‘ Oh—yes! yea! Do go!” 

With a courteous bend of his fairjhead, he 
leaves her, and she goes back to the summer- 
house. 

“T_T think I like him,” she murmurs, 
dreamily, ‘‘he is very nice—so—so different 
to that hatefal Samuel." 

And then, with a tiny sigh, she picks up 
nes violin and slips down a side path to the 

age, 


OHAPTER III. 


Tae-next few days seem to take unto 
themselves wings; at least so thinks Rollo 
Tharland, remembering how that first, 
tedious wesk had dragged. Miss Bart is 
busily engaged with the sale of work; Samuel 
Hodgson taken his invalid mother away to 
Redcar; Dootor Gillingham, who isin Thur. 
land’s confidence, looks on delightedly at the 
romance which is being enacted.in the garden 
of Makepeace Cottage. 

Mies Bart is not at all suspicious. She thinks 
Railo a wonderfally contented young man, 
seeing that most of his time is passed in a dull 
back sitting-room; but then, the Doctor 
always comes in the afternoon, and she 
fancies that he stays a considerable time, 
taking pity on ee ironmaster, 

As a matter of fact, the doctor only stays 
& few minutes, and as he hurries away 
again, laughingly orders his patient out into 
the prim old garden. 

“Go and listen to the music of my dear 
Miss Dorae’s violin,” he adds, slyly; ‘and 
look here! don’t think me a meddling old 
mer al Godel teste Ni copes 

8 g ve is!” 
“Take your opportanity while 
your op w ou have it,”’ 
says the doctor, oe ‘ , 

‘*T mean to settle matters this afternoon,” 
returns Thurland, gravely. ‘‘I drove over 
to Brudenell’s this morning and explained 
matters to him. It is settled that I go to 
Oroft to-morrow, so, you see, it is imperative 
that I find out how I stand with my darling,” 

“Don’t you know? can’t you guess?” ele 
the doctor. 

“No,” with a little, troubled frown. “ My 
sweet, Paritan maid drives me nearly crazy. 
Sometimes, I feel wonderfally hopefal, and 
then she will dash me down sgain with 
some horribly matter-of-fact remark, and 
reduce me to the verge of despair by her cold, 


ng speeches. 

‘The little.witch ! She knows her power!" 
laughs the doctor ; ‘‘ you let her see too plainly 
how she can drive you to despair. 

“TI can’t help is,” retorts Rollo, with a 
faint, shamed Iavugh. ‘My mother always 
said that when I did fall in love I should have 
the disease badly,” 

‘Your mother's a discerning woman,” says 
the doctor, emphatically, ‘I’m off now, and 
shall hope to able to congratulate you in 
the morning.” 

“Thanks,” saya Rollo, with the charac- 
teristic brevity of an Englishman, and as the 

departs he catches up his hat, and goes 
— the old garden toward the summer- 
use, 

Coming softly from behind the" hedge, he 
finds Dorcas sitting on theroughly-made bench, 


shows above the waving trees. 


forward and sits down beside her, 


that dyes the fair face. 
day, and I have so much 0 say to you.” 
‘** You are going to-morrow ?" she queries. 
‘* Yes, Dorcas,” his 
fair, downcast face. 


ia the first to b 


detestable Hodgeon ?”’ 


drooping. ‘I could not.” 
‘Then what will you do?” 
‘ST shall go 


ing money.” 


on hers, 
startled and 
flashes hotly, and shrinks away. 


strange, sweet, happiness filling her heart. 
“Bat I must, sweetheart!” 
eagerly. ‘Dorcas, you must have gu 
dearly. Give me # 
my own, and let me take you straight to m 
mother, dearest! She knew I meant to s 


ilt boy.” 
“ For me 
‘‘Oh! how good of her.” 


from 
fair cheeks with a roseate glow. 
the young man. 


shall know.” 
Slowly, shyly, the aweet face isturned, and 


the trembling lips cannot at present utter, 


round the girl, and thanks her mutely yet 
eloquently. 


he summer sun rests very lovingly upon 


little rational, they read together the delight- 
fal, loving letter from Rollo’s mother, and 
talk over their plan of action. 

‘* I shall speak to Miss Bart at once," says 
Thurland, firmly. ‘ Don’t look so frightened, 
little goose, she can't eat us,” laughing! sofily. 
“T shall explain to her that you belong to me, 
and that Hodgson will have to retire from the 
field. I must go to Brudenell’s for a day or 
two, and then I shall come back here and take 
= home to my mother. There, darling, 
sn't my plan a capital one ?” 

Dorcas smiles wistfally, but there is an 

anxious expression in her eyes, an expression 

that changes to terror as, without a moment's 

warning, her aunt emerges from behind the 

- hedge, and stands staring gloomily at 
m. 


‘* Jeave us at once. Go to thy room !"’ 





her little hands lying idly in jher lap, her 


With a wy t igh the girl makes a move- 
ment to obey, but Thurland’s arms are round 


‘tI am glad you did not bring the;violin 
out to day, child,” saya Rollo, as he steps 
his heart 


bea fiercely as he sees the exquisite flash 
: ; “This is my last 


blue eyes on the 
‘It has been a very 
—— for me, the happiest time I have 
ever wn. My heart aches when I think 
that I may never see this dear old garden 


“I—I am sure you won't see it again,” 
says the girl, with a brave attempt to speak 
in her usual cool, unconcerned tones. “I 
don't think Aunt Elizabeth quite approves of 
young men spraining their ankles on her front 


“I don't think she does," says Tharland, 
dreamily; and then, for a time, silence falle 
upon the young 5 conple, a silence which Rollo 





















* Dorcas, tell me,’”’ he cries, with sudden 
vehemence, “are you going to marry that 


“No,” she answers, briefly, her eyelids 


to Mr. Farren and ask him to 
help me; he would put me in the way of earn- 


‘No, no, you must not!" he exclaims, in 
agitated tones, turning and laying his hand 


“Mr, Thurland!” the poor child falters, 
distressed, and then, as thelr 


es meet and she reada the expression in = 


you must not!” she ories, involuntarily, a | broken 


he answers, 
essed 


during these ha; days that I loved you 
; Pele right to claim you for 


to you to-day, and I have a letter here for you 
from her to be delivered only if you were 
" exolaimed the girl, softly. 
She oes wistfally at the letter he draws 
8 pocket, then suddenly lifts her hands 
to hide the deep blushes that are tinging her 
** Don't you want the letter, Dorcas?” asks 
* You needn't bother to 
answer; jast look at me, sweetheart, and I 
the beautifal eyes give him the answer that 


and Rollo, with a low, glad ory, slips his arm 


the young couple as, when they have grown a 





« Dorcas!” exclaims Miss Bart, sternly, | fac 


eyes fixed moarntulty on the serene ‘blue_ sky nen, oad she cannot free herself from his 
m 


p. 

As Miss Bart gloomily regards them, the 
wee Bye rises from the old bench, and, 

g Dorcas close to him, calmly confronts 
the angry waman. 

‘I am glad you have come, cousin,” he 
says, coolly, ‘I wanted to speak to you, to 
tell you that——” 

“Thon needst not trouble to explain,'’ 
interrupts Miss Bart, in acid tones. ‘I fol- 
lowed thee down the garden and know all.” 

“ AndI " adds a soft, oily voice, and 
Doroas hides her face on Rollo’s breast as her 
eae suitor steps ~ — the hedge, 
and glares savagely at Thur 

1 aa ironmaster looks iniensely 
ann le 

“We could dispense with your company, 
sir,” he gays, coldly; ‘however, as you too 


have played the eavesdropper you may as well 
hear what I have to say. 8 Bart,” he goes 
on in determined tones, ‘‘Doroas cannot 


marry Mr. Hodgson. She does not love him, 
& fact of which you are wellaware. Luockily, 
her eyes have been fally opened before it was 
too late. She has given her heart to me, and 
accepted me as her future husband, My 
mo wishes Doroas to goand stay with her. 
I shall hope you will allow me to take the 
oe fo Brookford when I retarn from 

‘*T will do nothing of the kind. She shall 
not marry thee!” says the grim woman, in 
hard, cold tones. ‘She is dependent on me. 
I gay she shall yield me obedience in this. 
She shall not break her promise to my worthy 
young friend!" 

“Bat I say she shall,” retorts Rollo. ‘She 
had no right to promise to obey you always. 
The promise is not binding, it must be 


And thou wouldst wed a charity child, a 
creature without home or name until Eliza- 
beth Bart took her in?” exclaims Hodgson, in 
sneering tones, his face livid with rage: 

‘* Bilenoe, you sneak!" cries wlio, pressing 
the trembling girl closer to him. ‘How dare 
you insult Miss Dorcas?” 

“ It is no insult, it is the trath,” says Miss 
Bart, in sharp, distinct tones. ‘ There is no 
proof that her artist father married my sister. 
That is why I gave Dorcas my name.” 

With a pitifal ory the girl wrenches herself 
free from Rollo’s embrace, and stands looking 
wildly at her aunt. 

‘* Ta this trae?” she asks in hushed accents. 

** Qaite true,” comes the harsh retort, and 
therefore thou art no match for Rollo Thar- 
land, In time he would repent bitterly the 
rash step he had taken." 

With a curious smile Thurland steps for- 
ward, and tenderly draws the girl into his 
armas again. 

‘‘ You jadge me admirably, cousin,” heaays, 
with a faint laugh. ‘' Will you answer me one 
question, If your remarkable statement is 
true, why should your worthy young friend 
be so anxious to make Dorcas his wife?" 

Miss Bart looks a little puzzled ; but Samuel, 
though he flashes dally, answers the question 
almost immediately. 

“I am zealcua in good works,” he says, 
pompously. I am er to make Dorcas & 
godly, circumspect Friend. That is why I 
would marry her." 

‘s Indeed,” retorts Thurland, raising his eye- 
brows incredulously. ‘I'll tell you now why 
I would marry her," he goes on, a deep tone 
of happiness in his voice: ‘' because I love 
her with all my heart, and because I am eager 
to take her out of the gloomy shadows that, 
up to now, have dogged her path. I love her 
for herself alone. My mother and father 
will do the same, caring nothing for her 
parentage, only rej icing in her joy and mine." 

As he utters those manly words, he stoops, 
and quietly kisses the girl's beautifal agitated 


e. 
“Thou dost not persuade me,’’ retorts 
Miss Bart, coldly. ‘The girl’s mother was 


false to her faith. I am determined that 
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Dorea3 shall not follow her example, J have 
promised her to Friend Hodgson, and I do 
not break my promise, Thou must leave my 
bouse at once.” 

‘* Yes, go, go, Rollo,” whispered she girl, in 
acitated accents, “I will come to thy 
mother’s. I promise faithfally they shall not 
make me yield.” 

“I will now go, dearest,” the young man 
eay?, slowly, ‘' just to explain things to Brad- 
enc, bus I sballcome back at once, and 
you—-—” 

He breaks off abruptly ag he catches sight of 
Tabitha, fying down paib, an o us- 
looking envelope in her hand, 

‘For you, sir!’ ahe cries, handing it to 
Tharland. 

Still keeping his arm round Dorcas, Rollo 
teare open the envelope, and haatily reads she 
message contained therein, 

“ No answer,” be says, gravely ; shen ag the 
little maid hurries away, he turns and speaks 
sofsly to the trembling girl beside him. 

“My father ia very ill, dearest,” he gays, 
gently, “1 muat go, though I hate to leave 
you.” 

* Ab ! donot think of me, Rollo!” she onies, 
passionately, ‘You will write #o me, and I 
whall weit patiently for better news."’ 

‘' I shali come for you, child, as secon as my 
father ia better,” he saya, gravely, and with 
» swilt glance at Miss Bart’s grim face, “ You 
will ba Drave and strong, darling?" 

‘‘Ah! yes, yeal” she cries, aadly; “bas 
you will write, Rollo?" 

* You shall have a letter 40-morrow, dearest 
heart,’ he auswers, fervently ; shen ones again 
be stoops, and leaves a farewell kiss. on she 
giti’s trembling lips. ‘‘ Good-bye, Miss Burt," 
be says, in courteous tones. “I thank you 
gratetally for your goodness fo me.” 

‘*¥ou were welcome to that,” the spinster 
auewers, with grim emphasis on her last 
word, 

© You will be kind to Dorcas?” he ventures, 
with an anxious glance at kis darling'’s sad 
— face. ‘‘You will take good care of 
her?” 

“‘T have never done otherwise,” she an- 
sewers, stifily, 

Rollo frowns impatiently. He does not like 
ber manner any more than he likes the seltf- 
saticfied eamile on Hodgeon's ugly face. 

For ® moment he wishes wildly that he 
might take hia little love straight away with 
him; then, with a sigh, he recognises the im- 
practicability of the idea, and knows that he 
cust} make up his mind to leave Doreas for a 
litsls while, 

“ Keep up your courage, dearest!’ he cries 
once more, gazing lingeringly atthe girl. “I 
ehall be back soon.” 

“You! yes! Oh! go now, dear!” she an- 
ewers, hurriedly; and Thurland, eager to 


nlease her, turns and strides away, taking no | 


notice of the smifing Samuel as he passes him 


py. 

“'T suppose I must help him with bis pack- 
irg,” muvters Misa Etizabeth, glancing in a 
considering way at her grave young niece and 
the triamphant Hodgson. “ Perhaps if thee 
tsrcied here a while thee could persuade her 
to more seemly behaviour,'’ ehe goes on, in a 
rapui whieper to the worthy Samuel. 

Tae young Qaaker node impatiently, 

‘‘T shall do my best, good friend,” he says, 
cottly. “I will stay here and converze 
sericualy with our erring one,” 

Qaietly Miss Bart slips away, and)Samuel, 
witn a little deprecating cough steps softly 
across the grass to where the girl stands, 
gazing dreamily at the deep blue sky, 

** Doress, I wonld speak with thee,” ‘says 
Samuel, pompously, 

With a sudden movements the girl flashes 


round on him, a haughty expression in her | 


purple eyes, her pretty lips once soornfolly, 

‘You here yet?” she cries, disdainfally, 
‘‘Why have you not gone?’ And I will not 
listen to you, I could not, for all the time I 
ehould be remembering how you'd tried fo 





| 


cia} ahame on my aweet young mother's 
rane,” 

‘Now thouart unreasonable, Dorcas Bart!"’ 
ories Samuel, angrily. ‘It is only right. that 
tby affianced hasband shopld reprove shee.” 

“You are not that!" exclaims the girl. 
“Oh! I~—I hate you!” and flying past him, 
She rushes along the path to the house, ran- 
ning straight into o's arms as ehe dashes 
into the hall. 

‘You are going, Rollo?” she falters. 

Tabitha, coming up into the hall to help 
with the luggage, takes in she situation at 

oe, and shats the door right in the driver's 
‘ae. 
. - ve left nN ay bi. per ye Bays 
oHo, » takin 8 grave. ling 
in hia oom . Good-bye, om love |" 

You'll come soon?” she cries, deaperately, 
letting him steal as many kisges as he likes. 

“Indeed I will! Keep up your spirits, 
darling, and look out for a letter.’ 

« Ob! I will, Gonow, Rollo, You will be 


"Don’t let that canting hypocrite frighten 
you!" he exolaime, with one last long kiss. 
“Tabitha,” he goes on, stepping hastily to 
the door, while Dorcas with one trembling 
*‘ good-bye,” flies up the stairs to her own 
a take care of Miss Dorcas until I come 

ack,” 

The little maid, quite overpowered, oan only 
curtgey and smile delightedly, giving a little 
gasp as Thurland slips a generous donc3ur 
into her hand. : 

‘*Ob! bat he’s a grand un !"’ she ejaculates, 
emphatically, as the cab dashes away and she 
closes the door. ‘ Thank neés that hate- 
fal aa Hodgson ain't got no chance 
now ” 

The gentleman spoken of in such a alight- 
ing manner by Bart’s intelligent listle 
maid remains af the end of the garden for 
some time after Doroas deserts him. 

He takes a seat on the bench, and, folding 
his arme, stares gloomily before him. 

‘‘] must think of some plan to prevent him 
carrying her off!" he thinks, angrily, ‘ The 
old woman's monsy must be mine; and, hard 
as she ig, ahe won't leave a penny of her snug 
little fortane away from Dorcas, I wonder if 
I can make her believe this Taurland a 
mercenary creature? I'll have a try. And 
there’s another thing !—I maat iate:cept any 
letters to Dorcas. I think I can manage it, 
as the worthy Elizabeth has invited me to 
stay here until I go back to Redcar, I 
shall have to invené a little, bat then I must 
have the old woman’s money, and she'll never 
puspect her saintly young friend Samuel 
Hodgson!” 





OHAPTER IV, 


A witTtz shadow rests on Doroas’s eager 
face when she finds no letter from Rollo on 
coming down to breakfast the next morning. 
Soe had heard the postman’s rat-tat half an 
hour before, and bad longed to ran down and 
look for the eagerly expected letter, bat, 
dreading her aunt's sarcastic comments on 
such an out-of-the-way procee@ing, she had 
curbed her impatience and continued her 
Greseing, little drearsing that she was thus 
giving the wily Samuel bis chance, 

Bat there is no letter for her; and, for a 
minute, the girl’s heart growa very sad, but, 
finding Samuel's ounning eyes bent wees A 
upon her, she rallies bravely, and retarns hi 
glance defiantly. 

‘Mr. Thurland must bave reached hame 
#00 late to post a letter,” she observes, quietly. 
** I shall have one to-morrow.” 

‘IT hope not,” esys her aunt, sternly, ‘I 
do a intend thee to meet that young man 
again.” 

“Bat I must meet him again, Aunt 
Elizabeth!” retarns the girl with a great 
effort. ‘We love each other, and shall some 
day be married.” 

* Dorcas!” exclaims her gcoandaliced aunt, 





“T command thee to be silent! F'com hence- 
ee Tourland muss be a3 the dead to 

“ He ia a worldly-minded, mercenary young 
man,” observes Hodgeon, solemnly. 

‘ Merocenary!"’ cries Miss Burt, hastily, 
while Dorcas suddenly grows very pale. 

“Yes, dear friend,’ says the hypocrite, 
soltly; “he covets thy money, for he is 
penniless. ‘Thurland and Son, ironmasters, 


have tailed for an enormous amount, Thie 


will, ps, explain his eagerness to Be 
to Doroas, for I yhe Know of th} ang 
little income.” 

“I told him myself daring that first week,” 
says Miss Bart, slowly. 

“Ah, I feared so!” murmurs Samuel, 
shrinking back a little as Dorcas, with pale 
face and gleaming eyes, rises hastily from the 
table. “ Ualuckily for him thou wert firm in 
thy refusal, dear friend; therefore, thinkiog 
it over on his way home, knowing thou wilt 
most jaetly leave thy money away from 
Doroas it she disobeys thee, and, perhaps, re- 
membering the doubts about her mother's 
marriage, the far-seeing young man has de- 
cided to drop the acquaintance.” 

He has uttered his lies very glibly, but he 
cowers suddenly as the girl lifts her little 
hand, and, with a mate, but imperative sign, 
bids him be silent. 

‘“How dare you speak of him so basely?"” 
she ories, “ Mr. Thurland is incapable of 
such behaviour, buat perhsps,” signif- 


cantly, “you are imputing to him your own 


motives,”’ 

*' Dorcas, I will not have thee speak in thie 
fashion!” exclaims her aunt, sternly. 
‘‘ Samuel has no need to be mercenary.” 

“ Ah, my friend! Dorcas knows that only 
too well,”’ murmurs Samuel, with a prodigious 
sigh. ‘When she hath reflected she wilh 
aurely be ashamed of those oruel words.” 

‘‘No, I shall not repent,” says the gitk 
coldly ; ‘and understand, I will not listen to 
your detestable remarks,” 

For all her calm demeanonr, she feels that 
she is on the verge of tears, and, anxious to- 
hide her emotion, she springs up and hurries 
from the room. 

Iam surprised thats impetuous young.man 
has not written,’ says Miss Elizabeth, in 
musing tones. 

Samuel casts an eager, cunning glance at 
her perple xed face. 

“You ferget, dear friend, my little piese 
of news. The young man is penniless, shou 
sa rattinge auth aby loca, I doe'tangpens 
his marriage y ou's suppose 
the elder Thurland isillat all, Hearcanged 
for that.telegram 4o be sent, so as so have an 
excuse to get away from that infatuated girk 
in she easiest manner. Take my advice, dear 
Miss Bart, leave Dorcas entirely alone dur 
¢hia next-week; at the end of that time, ro- 
ceiving no news of him, she too will begin 40 
doubs and 40 think over my tale, 

Miss Bart's face clears a little as ahe listens 
to his clever arguing. 

“J hope thou art right, Samuel,” abe says, 
alowly. ‘Ab, what a wordly minded oreatare 
he has proved himaelt!" 5 

— sighs softly, and shakes his head. 
m ally. 

4s = he was asa woll in the fold, 
We must guard Doroas very oarefally for the 
fature. Now, dear friend, if thou wilt 
excuse. me, I will go and do shese little 
commissions for my mother.” 

With a saintly smile he gtidesaway, looking 
go sanctifisd and self-righteous shat Tabitha, 
who ig the steps, and stands aside to- 
let him pags, feels a dfal longing to trip 
him up with her sorabbing brush. : 

‘Ugh, the wretch!" she mutters, “he's 
jnat delighted ‘cause the letter ain’ come for- 
“y, arling Mias Dorcas.” 

axing, the reat of that miserable week, 
Samuel Hodgson's bad angel seems to coma. tc 
his aid in all she many trioka he is obliged to 
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staira and con letter which poor 
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x. day ougerls looks ck fo and no cr a tayo | 
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sae ert 


ter va big ? r a 
wo won ] 
weary, st ioe be othe a rl, 
for even 
litsle of her sunt ony Mia 
EUizehem scineh ta. be ara 
schentad’ Ho oe AT. 
with hig angele, , seeking her 
out W r he ent a A 
pureging her to she e, where 
she loves $0 hide away. 


Ons poumecale rey she finds ia Aa 


She 
"83 ry ed the oe and nye s a 


cnabon si ein ber own room, dread 
intonely a @ tHe with the man whom she 


ek aes ie foable Bb 
oan ite tetany a 
as no a Saat /f 0 
ber, qd ip when every 

opeleas and 
pi 8 treacherous parle oy hs meet eet wk re 
joss reward. 


dono beenlan, they ea Borel pacing | 


a a fing room 2 
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Oh tighily i i saa . bs Ge 

ad Sent, a ee © SAYS, 

curtly, ba Miga B oho 


eyes him se cusiously, Re 
newa + thee. The po borough Bank nas 
ren payment ! ou ar ggared, 
py we Rennes Shan, mOREY: SURO: ¥E be 

“Ob! aunt, dear!” ories Dorcas, farning 
and throwing ber arma round the prim old 
Bpinster's neck, at she ene e time ‘iteting $n 
indigoant glance at the thovghiless Samnel, 
‘‘all thy money gone! Well, never mind,” 
cheerfully, ‘'I will work for thee.” 


“T thank thee, child,” pars Mies Burt, 
quietly, her eyes fixed keenly op on Samuel's 
gloomy face, “I gam work for myself, 


Dorcas,” she continues, calmly, “I am 

stenpg enongh, and I have many kind friends. 
I thank Heaven thy foture ig seoure, 88 

Baugpets mite thon wih vont ee 

shall never—’’ beging the passion- 
ately; but ber aunt Jays a finger on the 
impetuous lips and speaks 

“Tg it not 60, alt ” she asks, steadily, 
and Samuel reddens dally, and looks strangely 
Uneomfortable. 

“T—I.am alzaid not!’ he says, lamely. 
“'I-I baye my mother to keep. I could not 
affora te—to——” 

I did not know that iby money was in the 
Blackborough Bank,” intexposes Miss Bart, 
sternly. 

‘No, no! but thou geest what demands I 
have upon my income,” he stammers, looking 
inte sely wretched apd mean. 

gah! say uO more, “49 ries Miss Ejjza- 
bath, in shuilling tones. ‘' Rollo Taarland and 
Dorcas were right. I trasted thee implicitly, 
and all the time abou wert coneting my my ~ 4 
Verily,’ with bitter sereasm, ‘1 bave been 

& focl—-s blind sol Deoreas, my obild, wilt 
thon forgive me? I been unkind and 
hersh to the | "Pas I thank Heaven my eyes 


BT wens y Ek ‘2ahetb ? wig Doroas, with 


& little glad look not ack x: 
forgizeners. Did I wey X e Sas = Roik 
bs here?” lati R ss 
‘OF anewer agp 8 her 
aight &@ very potianes eyen, 
‘ thas vanishes tonen ones more 


6 con meets 
aes shall to if thou wilt leave my | 





Ream hs Fata cet 
ae the spat louie r excitedly 


“looking poung apg map. 
” onies the excited Tabiibs, 
“1 seals 
anon 3 if pou would you 
ter is he stole 


hearing al], with the door 
| of 1 4 4 rn box this Santee I sqw him 


do is!” 

“ My letters from Rolle!" cries Dorcas, & 
eveth fa pies her eel a ae eH 
em e onsly, and & 
daued an exprepaion in ber flashing eyea, 


Hodgson draws a paoket.of letiors from his 

pope and throws them scrogs the table. 
eo a wioked mav, Samuel Hodg. 

son fi we says Migs Bars, solemaly, advancing as 


Dorgas sinks on a chair and 8 open the 
first dabhae, 
I apppese #0," retoris the oreat-fallen 


Sernze, in reckless tones, ‘I knew if she 
lesiers she'd never forget him, so I 
determined to intergept them, I may as well 
inform you that the frm of Tharland and 
Son is a ye rn Wichiog to make you 
distrust the 0 seme man, I bad to trump op 


that little tale }”’ 
vie Bhizabotb,” oriep Doroas, at this 
juncture, “in prenniegs ato bia father's 
om, Rollo ea sonals hig ankle again, His 
shor penab betéer; but be.cannot come to 
me ashe cannot put wa foos to the ground,” 
“ Then we must go to him,” saya her aunt, 
hat Bohl gentle socente, ‘I shall take 
¥d @t once,” 
2 righ t steals into the girl's eyes, a 
flap ciepa oer the besatifal face; but she 
sexe nothing, oaly ~~ op, and ‘throwing 


her arms round Migs Bart, kisses her very 
ey thee suze of a welcome, friend Hiiza.- 


bath” oxies the enraged Samuel, with an 
ugly sneer, 

"Misa Bure Jithe her head abarply, and holding 
Doroas very we. #@ her, sternly confronts 


e apgry-fe 

‘' T told thee to al my honse,” she says, 
quietly, ‘But before thou gocsi I would say 
a few words 40 thee. I would have thee know 
that. were we starving and in rags Mary Thar- 
land and her generons-hearted husband would 
weloome us gladly. I say were we in want; for 
Iam not the penniless creature shou thinkest 
—I drew all my money ont of the Biack. 
borough Bank a fortnight ago. My little 
fortune ia safe in the hands of an old and 
trusted friend, I had almost told thee then 
of what I had done, bat I hesitated, and Rollo 
Thurland’s words.the day he lefs us decided 
me to keep my own counsel. His specch abouts 
thy eagerness to marry Dorcas set me ponder- 


ing, ne raised & feeling of distrust ian my 
r ” 
“Then I have him to thank for this 


unhappy misnuderstanding,” exclaims Samuel, 


in bitter tones, 
“Yes, and I glad of it,’ retorts Miss 
Bas, energetioally, while Dorcas flashes an 


ndignant glance at her angry suitor. “ Had 
I told thee of the different disposal of my 
money, thee wouldat nots have betrayed thy. 
self, and I might have forced Dorcas into an 
unson genial marriage, I rejoice that 1 have 
pee.eeeee my mistake before it was too 


For a minuie Hodgson stares gloomily at 
the 479 women, the grim looking spinster and 
fair smiling gicl, and. bitterly upbraids 
naself for bia ope madact. Then, unable to 
calmly contemplate any longer shase two per- 
feosly contented faces, he turns sharply on his 
heel and leaves the room. 
* Tabitha," pays Mies Bart, with a sigh of 





relief, and a kiad nod at she excited little 
wale ‘\ wais in the hal! gad tell me when that | 
left she bonie,”’ 
me. ma'sno,” answers Tabitha, demarely, | 
though her eyas are swinkling, and hurries 
away only too delighted with her ta 
“Bo Rollo bag sprained his —_ again,” | 
soya Migs Eliaabeth, softly, when she and 


Doreas.ai are , alone. * Poor tellow ! he will want 
comforting. I think we bad better cat some 
breakfast now, and afterwards take the first 
train to Fordborough, I feel 1 owe that to 
thee, dear child.”’ 

Deeply touched by this sudden chenge in 
her stern aunt, Dorcas stoops and thanks her 
mutely, her lovely eyes brimming over with 
tears, hex sweet lips taking & very ¢remulous 
curve. 

“ Dear aunt,’ she murmares, gravely, “ you 
make me feel very sorry for all my hard 
thoughts. I—I have somefimes been £0 
angry, £0 impatient.” 

‘I cannot blame thee, obild,'’’ says her 
aunt, elowly, ‘*Thou wert right to despice 
and distrust that covetons young man, while 
I—well, | waa an old fool!” 

The girl laughs gaily, and pais her aunt's 
hacd caressingly. 

* Aunt, dear,’ she says, shyly, ‘do you 
really mean that we hall ¢ go ¥ | Fordborongh 
—that I ahaill see Rollo to.day 

‘*We will take the first "aie," angwere 
Mics Bars, premptiy. ‘‘Bat thou must eat 
some breakfast, child. Thou shalt not goto 
Rollo looking pale and wan,’’ 

‘*On no, I would not like that myself,” 
cries the girl, nsively ; and Mise Burt, gazing 
earnestly at the glowing, happy face, forgets 
to reprove her for her pretty conseit, and 
smiles at her in the most benign fashion. 

Prasently, as Dorcas eats her breakfast in 
& dreamy, absent-minded way, while her 
punts coneulta the railway guide, the frovt 
dosr bangs loudly, and Tabitha comes into 
~ room, & satisfied expression on her honest 

A06. 

“He's gone, ma’am,” she cries, triamph- 
antly, ‘and be told mo to say that you need 
neyer expect tc see him again.” 

‘Weil, I'm glad of that,’ observes her 
mistress, grimly. “ Tabitha,” she goes on, 
hastily, looking almost ebyly at her beaming 
little meid, ‘I shall want a cab here in haitf- 
an-hour. Iam going to take Miss Dorcas to 
Mr, Thurland’s house.” 

Ob! soa’am,” gasps out Tabitha, a de- 
lighted ¢xpression in her honest eyes, ' how 
happy Me. Taurland will be, for sure. Ob! 
Miss Doroas, please, I wish you joy!” 

‘*Dhank you, Tabitha,’ says Dorcas, with 
a pretty blosh, ‘ I—I think I musi tell Mr, 
Thurland of your good wishes,” 

‘sT leave the house in thy care, Tabitha,"’ 
puts in Miss Bart, hurriedly, ax che mover 
towarda the door, eager to begin her packing. 
‘* We shall come back soon, and perhaps Mr. 
Thorland with oa," 

“Qh! that wil] be grand!” exclaims the 
little maid, excitedly, aa her mistress dia- 
“Td love to wait on him again, 





eppeare, 
Miss Dorcas. I mind what he said that day 
he west. ‘Tabitha,’ he says, gravely, ‘look 


after Misa Doroaa, take care of her,’ and I 
promised I would. Bat I ain't done anything, 
naias,” abe ends, disconcolately. 

‘‘ You have givem me your warm sympathy, 
Tabby. I sball never forget that,” esye 
Dozeas, softly, as ehe clasps the girl's rongh 
hand for a moment; then, remembering how 
the time is flying, ahe hiea Away Upstairs fo 
help her aunt in her hurried preparations. 





CHAPTER V. 


Tuz journey to Fordboronugh is not a very 
tedious one; shere are no tiresome obanges, 
and in lesa shan three boars from the time of 
starting Misa Burtand Doroas are standing in 
the somemwhsa} imposing but grimy-Jooking 
Fardborougkh station, waiting while an ob- 
liging porter rescues their luggage from she 
pile collestad on tbe platform, and gazing 
abons them in an intereated fasbion. 

“Y telegraphed to Mary Thurland,” saps 
Mies Elizabeth, with an absolutely nervous 


| glance st she pretty, demnre-looking girl be- 


, side her. ‘'T don’s sxppose, though, that 
’ with sickness in the house she will be able to 
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meet us. However, we oan take a cab, and 
the drive is not a very long one.” 

‘* Yes, aunt,’ replies Dorcas, in abstracted 
tones; and Miss Bart, with a little amused 
laugh and a sly exclamation of “Thee art 
dreaming, dear child!” turns to see if the 
man is coming with the luggage, and then 
exclaims again in sharp, brisk way, for she 
hag come face to face with a tall, handsome, 
richly-dressed woman, who has just hurried 
up the platform, and is gazing half-doubitfally, 
half-delightedly at the prim-looking lady and 
} a slender, lovely girl in her quaint, old-world 

ress. 

** Mary Tharland !"” ventures Misa Burt, in 
& shy, hesitating way. 

* Elizabeth Bart!” cries the other, joyfally, 
hastening up to the spinster, and leaving a 
warm, welcome kiss on the stern, yet agitated 
face, ‘* And this ia Dorcas, Rollo'a queen! " 
she goes on eagerly, turning to the blushing 
girl, and taking the tiny hands in hers. 
‘* May your mother kiss you dear?” she says 
in tremulous, happy tones, ‘and may she 
thank you for making her boy so very, very 
happy?" 

She gets no answer from the sweet, 
trembling lips; but evidently the expression 
of the dusky purple eyes ia enough for her, for 
she bends and presses a very tender kiss on 
the smiling mouth. 

‘*Rollo shall displace that,” she saya 
archly, and, still holding the girl’s hand; 
turns to question them about their journey, 
guessing intuitively that Dorcas will be 
thankfal to be left alone for a minute or two. 

“* My hasband is much better and is down 
to-day,"’ she says, cheerfally, when, a few 
minutes later, they are following the luggage 
dewn the platform, ‘‘and Rollo'’s ankle is 
almost all right again,” she goes on carelessly. 
“I think it was in a weak state when he 
came home, and so, easily damaged again. 
When your telegram came he insisted on 
getting up at once, and limping into my little 
sitting-room, I left him there in a wild atate 
of excitement. ‘ By-the-bye, Elizabeth,” 
turning her laughing eyes on Miss Bart, and 
bestowing a significant squeeze on the slender 
fingers resting in hers, ‘‘ what do you think 
of my boy?” 

‘' I think he ig masterful, and fond of having 

hia own way," isays Miss Bart, gravely; ‘‘ but 
shou hast need to be proud of thy son, Mary 
Thurland—he is a noble, generous-hearted 
man." 
‘ Thanks, old friend!” says the mother, 
softly, a warm glow on her comely face. ‘ Ah, 
here is the carriage!” hastily, aa they leave 
the dark station and come out into a sunny, 
crowded, bustling street, in which stands a 
handsome carriage and pair. 

“I hope you won't find the drive weari- 
some this blazing day,’’ she goes on, ag a tall 
footman holds the door open and they enter 
the carriage. ‘ The town ia rather awful, 
but when we are once out in the country I 
think you'll like it. Is the luggage in, John? 
then the sooner we are off the better. Mason, 
the faster yoa drive the more grateful Mr. 
Rollo will be to you." 

‘I shall do my very best, ma’am,” says the 
old coachman, with a delighted smile, and a 
regspeosfally admiring glance at the beautifal 
young lady beside his mistress. ‘‘ I'm always 
glad to please the young master,” and then, 
with a fanny chuokle, he whips up the proud. 
looking chestnuts, and dashes off in fine style 
along the crowded street, 

‘* Magon hag been with us for many years,” 
says Mrs. Tourland, with a loving glance at 
the girl beside her, ‘' he is rather a privileged 
person,” and Dorcas flashes and smiles 
shyly, but finds speech impossible, “ Dear 
child, you are very like your sweet little 
mother!’ Mra, Thurland exclaims suddenly, 
after a lengthened survey of the beaatifai 
young face. ‘Is she not, Elizabeth?” 

“Verily, yes,” responds;Miss Bart in 
faintly troubled tones, ‘‘she resembleth her 
greatly.” 


* And she follows her mother’s example in 
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sacrificing all for leve!'' says Mary Thur- 
land with a quick glance at Miss Elizabeth's 
grave face, while softly strokes the little 
trembling hand she atill holds. 

Miss Bart heaves a deep sigh, and shakes her 
head sadly, in answer to that daring speech, 
and Mrs, Thurland, watching Dorcas intently, 
sees that all the brightness has faded from 
the exquisite fece. 

“TI know what you are thin of,” she 
says, firmly and distinotly, “and I want to 
tell you that you are judging your sister 
wrongly, Elizabeth. She was married to 
Gerald Sartoris at the old church at Har- 
worth. She was his lawfal wife. I am glad 
to be able to tell you this before we reach 
Brookford, for I want Dorcas to go to Rollo 
without one regret or misgiving.’’ 

“ Ah, how didst thee find this out?” ories 
Miss Elizabeth, the shadow vanishing from 
her face, though the tears are crowding into 
her stern eyes, and the sweet old country 
lane, down which they are driving, seems 
nothing bat a blar to her. Doroas, as Mrs. 
Thurland speaks, nestles closer to the kind 
woman and with a low, glad ory waits 
eagerly for her next words. 

‘We have a new vioar,"” Mary Thurland 
answers, promptly, seeing the eager expression 
in those purple-grey eyes. “He is a great 
friend of ours, and he and Rollo are close 
chums. Yesterday, moved by a sudden ex- 
traordinary impulse, Rollo told him of your 
sister's romance, and of your inability to find 
any proof of her marriage. To our astonish- 
ment he said he could tell us that he himself, 
as curate of Harworth years ago, had per- 
formed the ceremony. He remembered the 
names quite well, and says that, at the time, 
he was deeply interested in the handsome 
young couple. The vicar was away at the 
time, and he, Mr. Spenser, left the village 
almost immediately after the clandestine wed- 
ding, going abroad for a year ortwo. He says 
you will find the entry in the church-register 
at Harworth. So the child, you see,” with a 
kindly ~— at the excited girl, ‘'is not 
Dorcas Burt, but Dorcas Sartoris." 

‘'Thank Heaven!” exclaims Miss Bart, in 
choked tones, leaning forward, and laying her 
hand on her niece's ; ‘‘ and there again," vehe- 
mently, ‘‘ what a blind fool I have been!" 

‘* Aunt has been deceived by that hatefal 
Samuel Hodgson,"’ says Dorcas, softly, 
answer to Mrs. Thurland’s enquiring gaze. 

‘« Yes, twice I have acted the blind, obstinate 
foolt” breaks in the spinster, in grim, 
diegusted tones. 

** But you will not again, dear friend,” cries 
Mrs. Thurland, eagerly, her kind brown eyes 
meeting Misa Bart's in a sympathetio 
fashion. 


Mrs. Thurland, brightly, nodding vehemently 

at the genial looking grey-haired gentleman 

— comes hurrying down the sieps as they 
ve up. 

a You've not been long, Mary,” he ories, ag 
Ro ggent De ea aes gives his hand 
to Miss Burt. 
with sen ata 

& moe up a coach. 
man ; “I mite realise Rollo’s anxiety.” 

Mr. Thurland laughs, and his blae eyes, 80 
like his son's, rest very admiringly on the 
pretty, shy girl behind his wife. 

* Rollo shows 4 discernment,” he says, 
solemaly, though his pre are twinkling. 
“Elizabeth,” tarning the grey-cloaked 
spinster, ‘ I’m glad to weloome yee to Brook- 
ford. I hope you've come on a long visit.” 

“Tam to see thee, John Thurlard,” 
says Miss Burt, with a rage J a old 
man, remembering tter anger at Mary 
Shewell's love-affair, feela intensely startled 
thy pon use ying ao 

ey-stone house, glan a3 
goes, g the timid, beautifal maiden whose 
hand his wife holds in her firm clasp, and to 
whom she is whispering earnest, loving words 
of welcome as she draws her up the steps and 
into the handsome hall. 

“Is this Doreas?" asks John Tharland 
gently, deserting Miss Elizabeth and _- 
his handa on the girl's shoulder. ‘Is this 
my little daughter?” 

* Yes, if you please!'’ murmura Dorcas, 
softly, with one fleeting glance from the 
lorious eyes, and an exqaisite flash in the 
fair cheeks as, with a hted exclamation, 
Rollo’s father stoops and kisses her heartily. 
; “ en ng a - - —~ hog jot 
augh, — gen’ owards his wife 
—— sake er to the Ley and then come 
down to the drawing-room. Tea’s in there, 
and I know Elizabeth would like a cup after 
her journey. I'll do the honours to her, bat 
mind you come straight down again; Rollo 
wont thank you to stay.” 

Mrs. Thurland laughs disdainfally, as, with 
gentle hands, she removes the girl's prim 
bonnet and touches caressingly the soft, 
clustering curls. 

“Dear John!” she cries in withering 
accents, “I myself was once in love.” 

“Ha! ha! had me there, madam!'"’ ex- 


in | claims Thurland, offering his arm to Miss Fry. 


“Yes, I think I can trust you to do the 
right thing.” 

Oace again the girl's hand rests in that 
firm olasp, and swiftly she is led up the 
stately staircase, along a broad corridor to a 
door at the end of it. 

“ Will you go in alone, darling, or shall I 
introdace you afresh to my impatient in- 


‘*No, Mary, comes the answer, in softened | valid 


tones, ‘Ihave learned wisdom. 
fally opened.” 

* You shall tell us all about it when Dorcas 
has seen Rollo,” says her hostess, gently. 
*' We will allow the young people an hour for 
themselves, and then we will ali havea grand 
talk, Ab! it’s no use looking startled, child,” 
turning with a swift, bright smile to the con- 
fased girl. ‘‘ You must let me arrange the 
programme to-day. See!” as the carriage 
passes in at a handsome entrance, and bowls 
smoothly up the avenue, “we are almost 
home. We are in the grounds of Brook- 
ford.” 

“Bo near?” murmured Doroas, in timid 
tones, her great eyes eagerly scanning the 
beautifal parkland, the colour coming and 
going in her fair face. 

‘Yes, so near,” laughs Mrs, Thurland, 
thinking gladly of her husband's delight when 
he sees this sweet new daughter who is to fill 
Madge's vacant place.—Madge, who just a 
year agohad married an officer in the army, 
and gone out to India, tothe great grief of 
her adoring father and mother and devoted 
brother, who all missed terribly the bright, 
saucy girl, who had been the sunshine of the 
house, and worshipped by all. 

‘‘ There's John waiting for us,'’ exclaims 


My eyes are 


At the laughing, gentle question, Doroas 
reddens vividly, but she makes an effort and 
answers in a tolerably com fon. 

‘‘I—I will go in alone, dear mother,” she 
says, in low, shy tones,and Mrs. Thurland, 
with a pleased smile, gives her an encouraging 
kiss, and walks promptly away, 

For a minute after she has gone Dorcas 
stands motionless before that closed door, 
with hands lifted to hide the crimson of her 
face, a very shy — in her purple eyes. 

Bat presently, with a faint tremulous laugh, 
she lays one hand on the door and softly 
pushes it open. 

Rollo is lying on a couch by the open win- 
dow ; a window which commands a splendid 
view of the surrounding country and the 
beautifal park-like gardens. Bat the yous 
man finds no charm in natare’s lovely 
picture. He has heard the ——- 
and his clear blue eyes are fixed in a ve 
eager fashion on the door, for he knows 
mother = -. —_ her promise to bring 
Dorcas straight to him, 

* Doroas I darling!” he cries, in agitated 
tones, as the girl steals into the room, and 


his eyes rest hungrily, longingly, on the shy, 
lovely face, *' you have come to me!" 





“Ab! you must not stand, Rollo!” she 
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cries hastily, as he stretches out his hand for 
a stout walking stick, 

‘Then come!” he says, imperatively, bis 
blue eyes fixed upon her, and the next 
Se arms and thanks her 
siléntly for her sweet obedience to his wish. 

ain I ‘he elon, passionately; drawing ber 
again!’ y> g her 
owe beside him on the sofa, and gently 
stroking the bright curls as the pretty 
rests him. 


‘And I have wanted you, Rollo,” she 
answers, with a little contented sigh. “It 
has not been a happy week to me.” 

‘*Was Miss Bart nasty, dearest?” asks 
Rollo, with a sudden frown. 

‘* No—o, not exactly; but, you see, I never 
heard from you, and that hatefal 
Bamuel Hodgson was staying in the house.” 

‘* Why, dearest!" he cries in startled tones, 
“I wrote every day, and almost thought I 
should have had a line from you when you 
knew I waa kept a prisoner here. SBiill, I 
was not uneasy, deciding that Miss Burt would 
not allow you to write,” 

“I had none of your letters, Rollo,” she 
pays hastily; ‘at least, not until this 
morning!” 

“Why, how was that, child ?"” queries the 
young man in bewildered tones; and listens 
with mingled anger and relief to her brief 
account Samuel Hodgeun’s treacherous 
behaviour. 

“The mean scamp!" he exclaims, as she 
pauses, “By Jove! the tables have been 
turned on him with a vengeance, and Aunt 
bargain! Ob; i's all happened eplendialy {= 

. it’s appen e yi’ 

** Poor Aunt Elizabeth! ” cnles Dorcas. 
“' Bhe is so very much ashamed of her short- 
sightedness, I feel quite sorry for her. Rollo, 
you will be very gentle with her 7?" 

‘* Yeu, sweetheart,” he answers, softly ; then 
in mischievous tones, ‘‘Is she prepared to 
receive a ‘worldly young man’ as her 

Ww 

“I think so,” says Dorcas, demurely. “I 
fancy you will now be constantly contrasted 
with % wretched Samuel and shine bril- 
liantly in consequence.” 

Rollo laughs at her demure tone, 

‘I’m glad he has dropped the mask,” he 
says, thoughtfully. ‘She wanted some strong, 
convincing argument. By Jove! that joke 
about the Blackborough k is rich! I'd 
have given something to see the expression of 
the worthy Hodgson's face!" 

‘* He looked perfectly thander-strack,”’ says 
Dorcas, slowly, ‘especially as Tabitha had 
found out his disgraceful behaviour about 

our letters. I wish you could have seen her 

enouncing him.” 

‘I wish I could. I must thank Tabitha 
when I go back with you to Darlington. Upon 
my , Bhe’s behaved splendidly! I only 
hope the worthy Samuel will keep out of my 
way. If I met him, you know, I should feel 
compelled to kick him, the detestable cad !’’ 

“I don’t think he'll stay in Darlington,” 
says Dorcas, vely. ‘*You see, Tabitha 
knows all the facts, so the tale of his mean- 
ness and mercenary behaviour is sure to get 
about, and if the Friends hear of it he will be 


judged severely.” 
‘Serve him right!" exclaims Rollo, vin- 
dictively. ‘‘H 


he opened my letters, 
child ?"’ he continues, with a wicked laugh. 
‘*No,” she answers, with a sweet, shy 


‘* Well, I’m not sorry. They were rather— 
eér—spoony productions, eh, dearest ? "’ 

‘*I—I don’t know. I thought them perfect, 
Rollo,” she says, in earnest tones. 

“Of course, child, that was only right,” 
cries the young man, in tender, teasing tones, 
‘* but to anyone else they might have appeared 
& trifle insane. I think that would be the 
verdict on most love-letters.” 

“I don’t,” she retorts, decidedly; *' be- 
sides,” illogically, ‘they are only meant for 
lovers’ eyes," 

“ Oh, there’s no doubt about that,” answers 





Rollo, with ridioulous gravity. ‘‘ You have 
just proved my argument, dear heart,” he 
continues, with a gay laugh, as he places his 
hand under the pretty rounded chin and gazes 
in an amused way at the sweet, frowning 
face. ‘‘ There! I won't tease you any more, 
mistress Dorcas,” he cries, penitently, steal- 
ing another kiss from the pouting —_ 

‘Ob! is that the way thou wouldst ensure 
my silence?" exclaims the girl, quaintly, the 
frown vanishing in a smile. 

“Well, why not?” audaciously. ‘I give 
thee leave to silence me in the same sweet 
manner; only I warn thee I should for ever 
= becoming mute only when thy lips met 

e,”" 

‘*Thou art bold, Friend Thurland!’’ she 
retorts, with a merry laugh, drawing herself 
away, and yet a moment later she nestles 
closely to side, a very serious expression 
on her lovely face. ‘‘Rollo,” she whispers, 
abyly, “*I—I have heard the good news of my 
darling little mother, I know my name now, 
When Mrs. Thurland told us about Mr. 
ay I—I could have oried with joy, 


“T don’t wonder, my best beloved!" says 
the young man, softly, drawing her into a 
very close embrace, and gently wiping away 
the tears that are stealing down the sweet, 
agitated face. 

He is silent after that, waiting patiently 
until her sobs have ceased and she raises her 
pretty head again. 

“Té’s a nice name,’ he says; then, in 
meditative tones, ‘Dolly Sartoris. I shall 
always call you Dolly, dear child. Dorcas 
is too prim—but Dolly Thurland is even 
prettier. Dost thee not think so, Friend?" 
in eager, innocent tones. 

‘*I—I don’t know,” answers the girl, with a 
soft, brilliant blush. ‘‘Oh!'’ in dismay, as 
someone rattles the door handle loudly, 
they are! Please let me go, Rollo.” 

“Pay toll, then,” he says, coolly, and 
smiles delightedly as, with a somewhat 
mutinous expression, she yields to his demand. 

The next minute she flown across the 
room and flang wide the door, blashing very 
charmingly as John Thurland hurries in and 
draws her to him, 

** All settled, lad?” he cries, in his hearty 
— passing the girl on to his smiling wife, 
and marching over to the sofa, where Rollo 
sits watching them all with sparkling eyes. 

* Qaite, father,’ the young man answers, 
in grave, moved tones, gripping his father's 
hand for a moment, then rising and limping 
forward ta greet the excited Miss Elizabeth. 

‘*T am very glad to see you, aunt,” he says, 
gently, holding out his hand. 

With an unusual flash on her stern face 
the stern spinster accepts his weloome, and 
raising her eyes steadily to meet his, speaks 
out in an honest, straightforward way. 

** Rollo,” she says, gravely, placing her 
other hand on her niece’s shoulder as she 
comes up to her, ‘‘I have been hard and cold 
and cruel. I have been wilfully blind, and 
tried to cast a shadow on the memory of this 
child’s mother, I—I can hardly expect that 
thou wilt pardon me." 

‘““Why not?" says Rollo, quietly, letting 
his fall on the girl’s. ‘It Dorcas can 
forgive, what right have I to judge you? If 
you accept me as your nephew I am -well 
satisfied,” he ends, with a little smile anda 
tender glance at Dorcas. 

“That I do with great delight,” says Miss 
Bart, in trembling, happy tones. ‘I was a 
fool to mistrust thee, Rollo Thurland. I 
should have known that Samuel Hodgson was 
the real ‘ Woxr 1n THE Foxp,'"’ 


[THE END.] 








Wrrnenrp flowers can be brightened up by 
placing the stems in boiling hot water. When 
the water has cooled cut off the ends of the 
stems and place in cold water. The reviving 
effect of this treatment is surprising. 


PRETTY PENELOPE. 


Stein een 
CHAPTER XI, 


Tux news of the engagement of marriage be- 
tween Denis Latimar, of Latimar Court, and 
Marcia, only daughter of Cyril Rochdale, the 
well-known London banker, was two days old. 
In that space of time, short as it was, Mre, 
Rochdale had managed to circulate the intelli- 
gence to almost every corner of the inhabited 
globe. Information had been despatched in- 
stantly to the Morning Post and other journals 
dedicated to the chronicles of the fashionable 
world, letters written to every relation and 
every friend. 

Marcia herself had walked down to the 
Cottage from the Court, the morning following 
that astounding moment when realisation of 
her hopes had come to her so unexpectedly. 

‘I felt I must bring the news myself, dear 
Aunt Marion. I know how interested and 
pleased you will be,” she said, as though she 
were conferring some tremendous favour. 

Mrs. Desborongh’s delicate face contracted 
the very least in the world, There was a dic- 
tinct difference in Marcia to-day, and gentle, 
sweet-natured as Penelope's mother was, she 
resented the undoubted touch of superiority 
and condescension that rang out so clearly in 
Miss Rochdale’s voice. 

“I am indeed deeply interested, Marcia,'’ 
she answered, quietly, and with a proud 
dignity she rarely had occasion to ca‘l into 
her manner. “ All that appertains to Denis 
Latimar must ever be full ‘of interest for 
me; and although we have had little oppor- 
tunity of being acquainted, ‘you and I—still 
you are my sister’s only child, and as that 
child, it ia needless to say, I cannnot fail to re- 
joice at all good fortune that comes in your 
way. In such news as this, Marcia, I rejoice 
for you most sincerely,” Mrs. Desborough 
added, quickly, ‘‘for you have won a trea- 
sure. Denis Latimar is no ordinary man. 
You are indeed to be honestly congratulated, 
my dear.” 

Marcia flashed hotly. 

This was by no means the sort of thing che 
had expected. She had, indeed, taken the 
trouble of walking through the mud and rain, 
simply and solely because she imagined she 
would taste a little of the delights of her new 
position in bewildering ber poor relations by 
the information of her grandeur. Her aunt's 
manner and speech made her very uncom fors- 
able, and for the moment she felt gauche and 
silent. 

She found her voice after that moment, 
however. 

** You are sincere in your congratulations 
for me, Aunt Marion,” she said, laughing, 
but not easily. ‘‘ Have you none for Denis?" 

Mrs. Dasborough put out her hand towards 
the speaker. 

‘Dear Marcia,” she said, softly, ‘‘ why ask 
me such a question? Who would not give 
the heartiest, warmest congratulations to a 
man who has realised his happiness, who hag 
wooed and won the woman of his heart?” 

Marcia moved from the fire abruptly, Most 
surely she was not destined to taste much 
delight just yet in her new position. She was 
affianced to Denis Latimar, she was to be his 
wife before Christmas ; she was to realise her 
ambitious dream, she was fo reign at Lati- 
mar Court as mistress over all; she had 
attained her end, she had reached her goal. 
But it was a very poor sort of triumph after 
all; it might sound and seem very splendid to 
all the world, but it was fall of bitterness to 
her. 

It was the remembrance of this bitterness, 
the unpleasant realisation of the truth that 
had come upon her as she had eat thinking 
over the events of that wet drive under the 
trees, that had been instrumental in driving 
Marcia out of her fature home to seek that 
which was #0 absolutely not forthcoming 
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From her aunt she had determined she 
would gather plessaré and consolation, and 
trom Penelope she boped to derive even more, 

Bhe had sketched w little scens of excite- 
ment, of bewilderment, of flattery down at 
the Cottage when she told her news ; and lo! 
she bad to suffer only more bitterness and 
new disappointment. 

Why should Mrz. Desborough have spoken 
agshe did? It waralmost as though she saw 
through the shallow pretence of Marocia’s 
piiecess, and knew what lay beyond. 

‘Who would not give the heartiest, 
warmest congratulations to a man who has 
realised hie happiness, who has wooed and 
won the woman of hie heart? "’ 

The hot flash Hngered on Marcia's cheeks, 
and her heart was fall of anger. If her aunt 
had desiréd to give her mortification in the 
weighticst manner possible, she could not 
have choven her words betrer. 

* The woman of big heart!"’ 

Marcia set her teeth suddenly as she 
revalted the whole episode of that strange, 
sudden proposal. 

There was novhing, literally nothing to 
sone down its crude corners, and give it a 
touch of tenderness and beauty. 

That curt demand from the man whose 
voice alone betrayed the caute of such a 
question, 

The one instant of struggle in her mind 
between the faint glimmer of womanly 
dignity and the gratifiostion of worldly am- 
bition ; the brief interview that had followed 
in the library where, in the same hard, terse 
way, Denis had Imid’ before her the future as 
his wife; the look of cagerness with which 
hig eyes had met hers in that dimly lighted 
room as she paused before replying—eager- 
nese that was the successor to that mad folly 
of a few moments before—the drawn, hard 
look that came over hia face as she stood 
before him and accepted his proposal calnily 
and deliberately ; the knowlecge that though 
she was to become Denis Latimar'’s wife yet 
that she was no'more to his héars, his feelings, 
than a figure of etone | 

There was very little in this to offer much 
gratification to Maroia’s heart, mean, vain, 
and poor as it wae, Indeed, for all her world- 
liness, she could not bring herself to regard 
the ploture calmly and unconcerne?ly—at 
Teast not yet; and it wae not eo much the 
fact of Denis's indifference to her a3'a woman 
that hart her so deeply as the knowledge 
that if was through hiv love and jéalousy for 
another, and that other her cousin Penelope, 
that she stood where she did now. 

Denia had said very little tc her. Even as 
he led the way to the libraty he began #0 feel 
the horrible folly of which he had been 
gnilty, he began to exporiénos the conse quence 
of that rash, mad speech out in the wer, dark 
night. 

Hig jealousy lad suddenly bereft him of 
his senses; a resolution had forced itself 
apon him that he must at once and for ever 
tear ont the image of this girl from his héart, 
must sweep her and her béwitching beauty 
from hie path, mdst end the misery by some 
drastic meadure, and that withont delay. 

In the same recklevs reacéning it came 
upon him that there was only one way of 
shotting out the temptation of Penelope and 
all her worthlésshevs, and that way was by 
putting before his eyed a perpetual barrier, a 
legitimate duty, a higher and befter inflaence. 

Haé it been any other woman of the same 
condition, young, free, and powible beside 
him shat night, he would have put the same 
question to her exactly at he put it to 
Maroia. 

Marcia, up to this, had been nothing more 
to him than s handednie girl, an sgreesble 
companion, a possible and aindére friend ; but, 
in this moment che took a differént form 
She was an instrament by meésins of which he 
might work an evd to the mad@nery that had 
lived with him during the past shrée montha, 
ws wes af once his cafésuavd awd his 
excontioner, And se, in the fail head of hig 





thoughts, hastily, wildly, reoklemsly, ke had 


spoken. 

As his passionate jealouky faddi, and he 

realised’ what he had déne, a feeling of 
unction mingled with bi ui ee. He 
gan speaking to Maréta in‘ tlie library with’ 

& egret in his Voice and in his Heart. 

He felt that a trte woman rmdef naturally 
reject such a proposal given fn such a way, 
that her delidacy an ptide mudi resent it, 
even if he had on férintr odcdsiond prepared 
her for such a thing. 

He tried to franié Hie words geiitly, he 
apologived for hia abruptness, v 
even as He did so at the’ abieride’ of attonish- 
ment in Marcia's expression at the unexpectéd 
thing that had ha ed. He s of the 
honour an siliance with her would be, of his 
sincere régard and adimiration for her; but he 
could not let hie lips perjare his heart—not 
one word of tenderness not a — of 
love escaped him’. Iv wads quist, deliberate 
proposal, matter of-fact, practiosl and cold, 

He did not imagine; ag he spoke ouf 
— that — a 4 — A. one 
reckless speech, that Marcia cou y 

e hitt an antwer at “0m saat Be 
elé a sende of deep’ regret'aw he’ Ne 
thought he knéw her nature wéll—felf’ that to 
one so proud as she the nidtter could be pro- 
ductive of nothing but pain. 

He did not lite his eyes to her fade fill he 
had said all he cotiid sty; then, ag she 
answered him with a emilé, pegs the 
position readily, imniédiately, Denis, with a 
sort of contracting ping af his Heart, Knew 
the fall extens of hia folly. 

The interest, the sy my b plane ms 
had grown up £0 warm! ‘ thoughts for 
Maroia died & sudden abadl. 

- pad was = pov _—— ene 

efitlepe, with laughin: tity, y 
and heareey declartag pea own heniens 
nésd with hér ldvely Hipe. Mardin regal in her, 
pretence of pride and her armotir of reserve, 
drawing back the veil from’ Ae? heart, and 
showing ity utter ty witliddt the least 
hesitation. There wis xo differdtice—no 
choice—no esoaping fhe trith, Fair and 
gentle on the suffade, niéin'and selfish below. 

Denis Latimar, as he tédk Marbia’s hand 
and held it for a moment, conld baive laughed 
aloud in the misery and oyiicism of his 
thonghfs. 

What a mockery it was'l What a gad dis. 
appointing disillusioning thing was the life of 
man—even of & man rioh av Danis was in 
worldly goods and physical pérfections lack- 
ing nothing, 

He sat down in his wet midckifitosh as 
Marcia walked tridmphantly away, arid stared 
at the fire in the big, widd grate. He felt 
just as he had done once Before, when he had 
been thrown from his horse; out hunting, and 
stunned with the fall. He Knew then sdrhe- 
thing had heppened, something sharp, sudden 
and touched with danger, but he not been 
able to realize exdotly what tha edttiething 
was or what had dome fo him. 

So this night, ag he sat alone in his room 
with bis mother's éyea feaing down dpon him 
from the picture on wall, Denig was 
conscious sémething had happened, something 
big, almost ovérwhelming—but cduld not 


a 


realize to the foll af this diorient what a} 


terrible mistake he had made. 

He kriew it the dsy following, and his 
manner betrayed this knowfedge to Mardia’s 
keen jealotsy. She saw immediately the 
change in his voles whert he spoke to her ; she 
noticed how he longed to avoid Ker, She was 
vexed beyond measure at his cold, quiet 
bearing, 

Fortunately for her; Denia bad the reputa- 
tion of being more English than most 
Englishmen, and his reticence and quietness 
passed for shyness, and for a natural objection 
to any sort of fuss whatscever about the 
matter. He received hia friends' corgratula 


| tions with a terée word of thafike, and 
| managed to elude Mre, Roth@ale’s bysterica' 
' delight and devire to embrace him. 





OTF you like; we WHF rite” Bwwsa #0 
Marcia as they stood aféne for a” 
after and thet it way that ‘ola 


doth. | Pésolved to walk through the mtd’ ae far ay 


4 _Cottége, smd ahzionrite Her woitfexfal 
ni e. 

Her min? was w chaos of fridmph and 
anger as eRe progressed towtirds' fhe 
little hotise Pénelope 

Theré was no lorger’ atly fear; nd 
any need of weary anticipatiors sid at 8 
@tideavours. She bad the ). Her 
faftre Was séctire; hey -trit td her 
friends and fivils cémmpléte. Bavit was no 
whe trying to blind her eyéy to te unpleasant 
trath. Denia Latimar had asked her to 
betome his wifé whén he bail bevh under the 
inflderioe of maf joalotisy for ae: he’ had 
spoken without , Ke’ had 


ty , Tooliehily certsi 
ad advantage of that’ 


the | rolled so'big'a ball of fortune af her fee, but 


she could not deceive herself ab tl fie’ exact 
tion se would hold henceforth’ i Dénis 
imdr dé estimation. 
Ordinarily speaking, this sort of thing 
would not have’ tro Maroftt ¥ver¥ tiiuch ; 
she wat not blessed with the’ kee delicacy 


of feeling or réfinement ix e and tought, 
When she hat set Herself the task of + to 
win Denis, she had, of course, not Heer ‘blind 


fo the cliarm of his haxideottie —- Nage —— B 
but shé placed his money, hi# eatétds, afd’ 
envious jealougy of her world far befdnd Him- 


self péfsonally. 

Teat bad bon before the’ end of the senvon, 
when the kriew by s0itie intuition that‘ he was 
heart-whole, and might be termed osrefets and 
even indifferent fo women; but afterwards, 
when she had walked with him oh the’ déok of 
hie yacht— when she had sat bevide hittin the 
moonlight; avd had seen the heavy cloud that 
rested on Hie faco—when she had réalizéd da 
by day that he was devoured by somé suerel, 
silenf pasion and pain Denis gtéw into 
another person for Marcia. 

Bhe longed now for tHaf ste Had nod thought 
of before ;. she desired now #6 Wi notonly hia 
name, his wealth, Hie position, buf hi@ love as 
well, She was nov constituted to kifow the 
real meaning and worth of love ag léve ; but she 

sessed vanity arid jealousy to a véry large 

greé, and slie suffered in both théve a 
most deeply when she had to fact the tra 
later on, and knew doubt fiat Denis 
Latiniar wag ; in’ love with the 
one gitlin all the world whoti’ Mardia took 
the tronbléto hate, and that beoausd she knew 
that this girl was stronger than sli. 

So after all it was a very poor nidfter for 
oongratiiation, av'‘she had to corifeds'6 Herself 

rly, alti her natire évéry now and 
then reasverted iteelf, atid she felt a ftitill of 
intenge ye ag she a _ 
outwardly triumph Isered noshing, 
that she way at this moment the envy atd talk 
of hundreds, wlio would give dll they postessed 
to dtand fn her place. 


grew méré comfortable with herself, avid when 
eh@ eft withott seeing Pendlope, wifo had gone 
into the village on some parish work, cia's 
real celf was quite to the fore, and her tu filed 


The effect of shat half-hour’s' convertation 
wal exdotly fie opposite or Mrs. Desboréugh’s 
delicate high-strong neérvés. 

When Penélope came home for lutidheon, 
she found Ker mother pale, coniplaiting of a 
héwdache, end with a suspicion of tears round 


her ono besutifal eyes. She gave Ker “baby” 
the news quietly, 

‘« Mavoia came herself to tell az," she paid, 
and then sie put out her white, weatf hand 
to the girl standing looking into tHe fire. 
* Oh! Pen,” che swid, Hervéice full of éiotion, 
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4hat sounded like pain, ‘'oh! Pen, darling, I 
do hope all will go well with him. .I feel—I—I 
scarcely know how toput it, for after all I know 
nothing; but I feel,.somehow, that Denia has 
made @ mistake; that he should have-chosen 
another sort of woman. Marcia ssemed 
-ohanged to me'to-day; to-have gone back to the 
child she used to be, pretenticus, ehallow, 
selfish. I sherso much improved 
lately ; but to-day—” Mrs. Desborough paused, 
and Penelope stroked the thin fingerswith her 
own pretty ones that had 
cold. ‘It wiil be a great, great grief to me, iff 
Denia should be. unhappy,” Mra. Desborough 
went on, aftexthat. moment's pause, her voice 
still troubled. * et as though 
be belonged: to ma. loved hintsu: long 


and so dearly,,and I know what he waz to-her’} only 


whois gone. Tt-willibemgriet to me, Pen, if 
anything ‘with him. 
Penelope: stzoed the tiifhand mechani- 
cally; she stared imto the fixe while she 
with herself to. 


struggled speaiematurally, not 
to betray one nete-ofthesorrowful musio that 


self she was quite for it—thast, in- 
deed, she would Be Wat 


She knew how falas hadbeen such thoughts, 

how poor had been her preparation, The 
news was jast as though 
a knife sharply into her wounded heart. 

She wondered why she did not die in this 
moment. She felt that the greatest joy she 
gould feel now would be to close her eyes, and 
Jet a peacefal cloud of oblivion blot out this 
ceaseless misery in her brain and heart. 

And all this, while she answered her 
mother, saying something calmly and sooth: 
a of conventional purport about 
it being very unlikely that Denis would be 
unhappy. Why should: he-be (2 He 
must be in love with Maroia, otherwise most 
surely he would not have asked her to be bia 
wife ; 80, being in love with Marcia, it would 
follow naturally that he'could net-be very 'un- 
baeppy; and:the speech ended with a playfal 
remark about Mrai Dewborongh: being jaalous 
just because Denis did not ask her to marry 
him instead of Mazoix! 

Of course: Penclops won a smile im. answer 
¢o all this,,and 'Mrs,, Desboroug 
and comforted by her darling'# bright wordy. 
How little she could. ever imagine whateach 
‘one of those worde cost the giz | 

As she held Penelope's han@ in botly hers, 
she suddenly remarked) on their’ excesbive 


ney li * warmiy olad 

‘My darling, you are no 

enough for this cold rain. You will stey at 

home and sit by the fire, Pen, my sweet?” 
bent and kissed-her mother, 

‘‘On the contrary, mumsey dearest, I am 
going for wlong ride this afternoon, I feel it 
will do meno end of good. I sm cold just 
because I have been by the fire somach 
lately. It isnot raining now, and it will be a 
heavenly afternoon for a ‘ride, I mot Madge 
Riley inthe village, and accepted her offer of 
= nrount. “ We'shall probably go’as,far'as Old 


as You will be careful, darling: You will 


Penelope closed her mother’s lips with 
another 

“Do you ae would do anything to’ 
you an instant'’s anxiety, my sweet 
ar If rhe ralber ot 

** No; no; go, my ; enjoy your after- 
noon, it-will do you good; and T tore every 
sonfi tence in the Riley horses, Oolonel Riley 
would not let his girls risk anything, Now 
ran away and est conte luncheon, and’ then 
off for your ride, and bring me back rome: 
blush roses, Pen. You have lost your colour 
& little, F think, lately.” 

Penelope 


* Famoy, mother, all fancy!” 
laughed, and then moved to the door. 

Swittly she felt her strength and wil! going 
sorely. Another instant and she would per- 


strangely |: 
‘brokenly. “Oa! if I could only diey a ! 


 ghe had done ins moment of exc 


the pain, almost the horror, of a perpetual 





hapa betray herself; to the onc; being in the /monts, the regal carriage of her head, or tha 
world who must never, never know the truth. |aymmetry of her form, Had she been thrce- 

“Bhe closed the door gently, and leanedagainst fold as: beautifal, he would have had just ag 
it with her eyes wide staring, and the colour} #tromg an antipathy to her. The knowledge 
and beauty faded from herface. Iuthismoment/'thathe bad been deceived in her, that all ber 





poor little Penelops may be, forgiven: if she |eeeming quictness, her sorrowfal apathy, wers . 


‘but so many tricks in a well-thought-ous 
game, made her loathsome in hia eyes, No 
for hiax to reproach himself for jadgiog 
wrongly or hastily: by her own acticn 
stood condemned. 

No: woman save one who had been pre- 
and perhaps had been prepsring the 
for the event of the preceding night, 
d have permitted heracif to ba in the 


thought only of herself, of the, 
in her heart, of the more horsible-misery of 
her future life, with the agony 
love,tortured by the events whioh 


Benrary st - 
“Qn! if Timight die!” she said to-hennelf; 






cannot bearit,. I did not know it: ; 
like this—I did not know !—I did no#know!” 
The cry of howmany millions | position which Marcia.now held, The mora 
If only the eyescould have seam beyond—ift|he thought, the morehe was convinced of 
the hear® could have foreshadowed: the} Marcia’s duplicity, of all her plans and 
fasure—if only the aftermath conid have beem| schemes to becomes his wifeand mistress of his 
known ! home. Had if been otherwise, Denis would 
And: soit will.be always, always, aliways;.as) be in a very differentimental condition. Had 
long as the human heart beatae his reckless proposal been mes ag it on- 
doubiedly deserved to ba, and as, had 
Marcia bsen another sort of woman, it would 
Recemgrey; adzaieien and greditade for ih: 
‘Das regres, 6 for tha 
errs gitl who, while rejecting him, would bavs 
Mancta Rocupste might be lacking in many} showed hiny that she waa actuated by sa 
attributes that go to make a perfect woman, | much thougt for him as for herself and her 
but one point she possessed which was i le 
excellent substitate for thesemany attributes— shrugged his shoulders with a eneer, 
at least judging by the worlii’s opinion—and’}'Denis had rever been a oynic until now. His 
that point was tact, tact carried to a finesse | belief, bis fresh wholesome trust in humanity, 
beyond description, and above all when it was |his generous boyish nature, had been one of 
spplied to a matter touching herself and hex} the greatest joys of his mother’s heart, one of 
fasture, his greatest charms to Marion Desborough. 
She called this tact into great activity on | He felt utterly changed now from what he 
this, the firat of her engagement. If she | used to be; he did not feel as though he would 
could have had will, Marcia would have | ever be able to bslieve anyone again. 
liked to have paraded Danis all over the 
country, to have had him inseparable from 
her side—to have let the world, as constituted 
round about Latimar Court, have the vision 
of ite grentest et-bound: captive to’ the 
spell of her beauty and fascination, Denis paused baside him, The hot jealonsy 
The antipathetic feeling which, she was so| that had been roused last night by the sighs 
quick to realiae, had sprang up in Denia's|}of Penelope and Ross together out in tns 
breast towards her at once showed” her the| garden had not by any means died awry. 
impossibility of this’ proceeding, and tangs | Deniv knew it wae very unjaes; bot he hed 
her to have revourse to that store of wordly | not a kind thought for the young mam ia this 
wisdour whith she had inherited fron her| moment. Indeed he could hardly; boar to sce 


father, calculating, cof, practical; and‘ from | himat all, 
Courtesy and common sense, howsver, 


her mother, clever, scheming sand selfizh. 
She must foregothe wishes ofthe moment. | demanded-that he should stop.and speak. He 
made some casual remark about the painting 


« Will you me’ very rude if T retire to 
my own room for‘the'afternoon?''’ she said to | and: praised it, : 
Denis when lancheon way over. ‘I have| Ross stepped back a littleand surveyed. his 
some letters t0 write, and T° got go wet thie| work in.a dreamy fashion. 
morning coming back from'ths Cottage, thavI}] ‘‘And shall it please her, do you think, 
think it will be wiser to stay indoors for the| Denis?" he aeked, as he listened to the praize 
rest of the day.” with gratification, for Denis was: n0 mean 

Denis, who looked aw he'felt, wretohedly un- | critic. 










































He went up to his room and put on his 
riding things, ordering his horse as he wea, 
As he came down again, he found R:as 
Bryant standing before his tall easel bard at 
work on a corner of the beautifal old hell. 


‘ comfortable, caught at the mera suggestion}. Denis frowned awiftly. 
with sn eagerness which gave her positive} ‘' Her—who?” he asked, in a voice that 
pain for the moment. bespoke the barden of his hears. 


‘* That. dear, sweet lady down yonder, Ab! 
but she’s just the sweetest woman I ever caw, 
saving your mother, Denis. I'd do anything 
in the wide world for that poor, suffering 


“No doubt it will be wiser,” he anid, trying 
not to speak too stiffly, and failing miserably, 
as most men do fail when they sre en- 
deavouring to act a part. “I was about to 

st & drive, bat——" oreature!” 

“You are very kind,” Marofa murmured.| Denis's brow had cleareda little, he was pull- 
She was trying to make her manner more|ing on his glove. He turned away av he said, 
gentle, a little em —the manner of a} with a short langh,— 
woman who war graduully reali ee ey for her davghter, eh, Ross, old 

ow 
thoughtlesmness. It wav cleverly managed, bat} Rossland Bryant's ugly face flashed crimson 
it utterly failed to touch Denis at least in the | for an instant, 
way she hoped. Ay,” he eaid, tn aw low voice, and Denis 

As long ashe lived he would never furget | never remambered to have heard ‘him ‘#peak 
shat moment when, lifting his eyes to her face | like that before. “Ay, Denis, F'm afraid 
in the library, fearing and expecting to read | you've got very near'the truth this time—"” He 
pain and condsmnaticn there, he had| broke. cif eucdenly, and then he ‘began to 
suddenly understood the trae nature of the| whistle, but nos very cuccessfally. “ Fil be 
woman in the se ae that bad flashed /after leaving you soon, Deni¥, Harty next 
from eyeand lip, If te had any feeling’at all | week, I'm thinking!” he said next, ashe used 
for Marois’s carefully studied mamer now, it} hie brah basily. ; 
was one of weary contempt, although he conld| Denis, who waa standing with his back to 
not fail to be gratefal to her for sparing him | the speaker, apparently all impatience for his 
horse, turned round at thie, 

“ Whavs the harry?” he said, lacouically, 
his heart beating faet and heavily under his 
thics riding cost, 


téte-a téte, 
He watched her go from the room with 
eyes that were blind to the grace of hor move- 
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NPERER So 


[DENIS FOUND PENELOPE OROUCHED UP ON THE BOUGH BANE, IN AN ATTITUDE THAT BETOKENED SUFFERING !] 


Ross did not answer for a moment ; when he 
did, his voice had atill that strange hurry and 
shrill in it, 

"Oh! I've been idle long enough. It’s fall 
time 1 was back in town and in harness again, 
and—and it will be wiser too!” 

Denis came up to the painter, and put his 
hand affectionately on his skoulder. 

“Ross,” he said, hurriedly, “there's no 
trouble, I hope?” 

The other turned his ugly countenance 
towards the handsome one beside him ; there 
was pathos now where a smile and twinkle 
was usually. 

“There will be trouble I’m thinking, 
Denis,’”’ he answered ; he seemed to have some 
difficulty in . “Bhe—she’s too 
beautifol for me,” he sail, after a pause, 
‘‘and—and she would not care for me if I 
asked her a hundred times. I think she cares 
for someone else; and then, even if she 
would, why,” he shrugged his shoulders, ‘I 
could not ask her to starve, and that’s about 
the plain truth of my—of what a position 
would be for my wife, eh, Denis?" 

Ross tried to finish very cheerfally, but he 
did not quite succeed, he fingered his brushes 
a little hurriedly, 

“ Bo you'll understand why it is I go so soon, 
Denis, won’t you? Perhaps I'll come back one 
of these days when I am quite cured. In any 
case I must get over it, and I’ll make my 

with her before I go. I think I know 
just how to do it. The way to that girl's 
heart is through her mother, and if I give her 
— pleasure perhaps she will forgive me, 
an = . 

‘* Have you had a quarrel?” Denia asked, 
in a low voice, Something in Ross’s words 
touched a yyy ee suffering in hia heart. 
What was it he just said about Penelope, 
‘I think she cares for someone else,” 
What a horrible sensation that sentence gave 
him! and what was that curious feeling that 





arose as Ross spoke on, “The way to that 
girl's heart is through her mother ? ” 

Why did Ross say such a foolish thing? 
why did he not know better than that? Was 
not Penelope’s callous selfishness and heart- 
leasness patent to all the world? 

Denis hardly knew how he spoke; but the 
words were forced from him involuntarily, — 

‘* Have you had a quarrel?” 

Ross shook his head. 

“Not a quarrel; but I had the bad luck 
last night to vex Miss Desborough beyond all 
words. Sare I never meant to do it if she 
only knew, when I worship the ground she 
treads upon; but it was a mistake, and when 
I saw what pain I’d given her, sure, Denis, I’d 
jast as soon have kicked myself into the 
Liffey ; and I might jast ae well be lying there 
now for all the good I am in the world, I’m 
thinking i" 

Denis made no answer at once. His horse 
was at the door now. 

*' Bo,” he said, as he turned away, “so you 
hope to make your peace with Miss Penelope 
by giving her mother this picture. Perhaps 
you may succeed, but it not quite the 
character the young lady has. Ramour says 
Miss Penelope has no very great love or 
sympathy either for her weak, suffering 
mother, and that the most important person 
in the universe to Miss Penelope is the pretty 
person of Miss Pen——” 

Ross Bryant suddenly flung his best brush 
into the farthest corner of the hall. He 
turned on his cousin like a lion. 

“T's a lie!" he said, with passionate 
energy. ‘'The biggest lie that ever was 
uttered. I can see as well through a brick 
wall as most ,» and I can see and 
worehip a beau thing when it’s straight 
in front of my eyes. Penelope Desborough’s 
love for her mother is just the most beautifal 
thing a man could hope to see this side of 
Heaven, and he who says anything against 
her in this respect is a fool—and a liar, too!” 





Denis turned on his heel swiftly. 

“You are in a dangerous mood to-day, 
Roass,”’ he said, but Mr. Bryant did not an- 
swer him. - poe og Ay pick up the brush 
lying ignominously in its corner, and Denis 
mounted his horse and rode awiftly away, 

The blood was rushing wildly to and fro in 
hia veins, his heart was beating to suffocation. 
Thought was not olear or definite in this 
moment, but all at once a single idea stood 
out before him. 

“ What—if it should be true? What if he, 
a had made such a horrible mistake— 


He touched his horse, and for the next few 
moments was conscious of nothing but the 
fretting of the restless, excited creature be- 
Sy the village a wild longin 

8 é ea ig came 
over him to ride away—away far into _, 
to put the trouble and anguish of his 
far behind . 

He gave his horse the rein and cantered 
through the muddy lanes for miles and miles. 
The rain that held off all the afternoon 
was beginning to fall, bat Denis did not heed 
it. He had hardly any knowledge of how 
far he had come, or in which direction, when 
all at once he turned a corner, and if he had 
not had his horse well in hand he would have 
been thrown, it swerved so suddenly at what 


stood beyond that corner. 
A horse bearing a lady's saddle empty, ite 
flanks and even its mane covered with mud, 


showing a recent acquaintance with the wet 
earth. The animal was standing quietly, its 
bridle thrown over a stout branch, and its 
eyes, big and almost tender, fixed on a girl's 
figure crouched up on the rough bank in an 
attitude that betokened patience and suffering. 

As Denis pulled his horse on one side the 
girl lifted a pair of cent blue eyes, and 
with a smothered ex tion Denis recog- 
nised Penelope Desborough. 

(To be continued.) 
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[" DOLORES, I WANT YOU TO DANCE THE NEXT DANCE WITH ME!”’ SAID BASIL] 


- 


BASIL’S BRIDE. 
EE 
_OHAPTER X. 

THE BELLE OF THE EVENING, 


Ir was the night of the ball, and, seen 
from outside, Chesham Royal looked like 
some fairy palace, illuminated from basement 
to garret. Lights flashed from every window, 
Chinese lanterns hung from the trees, 
shedding the splendour of their coloured 
radiance en the ed laurel foliage, and 
above all shone the great silver lamp of the 
Lady moon, lending an added loveliness to 
everything her beams touched. 

Inside, a delightfal confusion reigned; 
servants running about hither and thither, 
putting finishing touches to flowers and deco- 
rations; ladies’ maids in the last stages 
of business. Lord Chesham, fussy and 
pompous, was giving half-a.dozen contradic. 
tory orders at once; while hia wife, placidly 
rejoicing in the consciousness of wearing a 
parare of diamonds finer than anyone else in 
the county could boast, contented herself 
with walking through the grand reception 
rooms, and occasionally giving a saticfied 
glance at her own reflection in the great 
mirrors, 

“One really doesn't know whether one is 
standing on one’s head or one heels!” 
exclaimed Beatrice Risdon, rustling into 
Dolores’ dressing-room, where the young 
bride was in process of being attired by 
Travice. ‘* How do you think I look, Dolly? 
Tell the plain, honeat truth, I beseech you, 
bat don’t hint that I am less charming than 
the Venus who has had the decency to put on 
& few rags of clothing just for a change, you 
know!” 

“T can tell the truth with clear conscience,” 
returned Dolores, laughing, “for you cer- 





tainly d 
= Seiko mle oh possible 
Beatrice made a sweeping 


courtesy. 
‘Thank you, my dear. That's saying a 


good deal, and I appreciate your candour. I 


always appreciate candour when it takes a 
complimentary form! Now, les me look at 
you. Hem! ell, I think Miss Ealalie 
must be content to take a back seat to-night, 
for you'll certainly take the shine out of her. 
Don't you think so, Travice?”’ 

The maid stepped a little way back, and 
contemplated her mistress with shining dark 


eyes. 

‘I don’t think Mrs. Chesham need fear a 
rival,” she returned, proudly. And in good 
trath she was right, for Dolores looked 
stately and radiant as some young queen 
when she goes forward to grasp the sceptre of 
sovereignty. 

Her dress was of white satin—not the 
ordinary dresumaker’s satin, but a rich, 
shining fabrio, fall of waves of almost steely 
light—shimmering lustrously with each move- 
ment of its wearer, and made with the utmost 
simplicity. It was cut square at the neck, 
and the sleeves were more than straps 
of pearl embroidery ; but Dolores’ neck and 
shoulders shone out white and fairer than the 
eatin itself, and her round, deliciously dimpled 
oa, were beautifal enough for a painter's 

ream. 

Round her throat was a string of oriental 
pearls, and another oe of tho same gems 
was twined in and out of the thick coils of her 
hair. Her eyes gleamed like two stars with 
excitement, her cheeks were as red as the 
soarlet heart of a pomegranate—there was 
something absolutely intoxicating in the 
radiant youthfulness of her aspect, 

Beatrice, pretty as she looked in her clouds 
of white tulle, with — of roses, seemed 
absolutely to sink into merest insignificance 
_ the fair young bride. And she knew 
1a. 





Seen 


‘Ah, well!” she murmured, with a ludi- 
crous atiempt at a sigh, ‘‘ We can’s all be 
queen roses in the resebud garden of girls, 
and I suppose I must be content with the 
goods the gods have given me, and not examine 
their quality too ori ly. Are you ready to 
come down?” 

Dolores was on the point of answering in 
the affirmative when there came a quick 
impatient tap at the dressing-room door. 

*‘ Are you ready, Dolores—may I come in?" 
exclaimed a man's voice. 

Beatrice madeinstant preparations for flight. 

‘* It’s your lord and master,”’ she whispered, 
gathering up her skirts. ‘‘ Now, you'll hear 
some home truths. I'm off.” 

As she made her exit by one door, Basil 
entered by the other, He was in regulation 
evening dress, and wore an orchid in his 
button-hole ; and Dolores said to herself, with 
a little pang at her heart, that Miss Stanhope 
had surely given him the exotio, for it was an 
exact counterpart of one Enlalie herself had 
worn the night before. 

“You | charming,” observed Osptain 
Chesham, after a momentary pause, during 
which he had been attentively regarding her. 
His tone would have been more enthusiastic 
but for the consciousness that the lady’s maid 
was in the background, listening to what he 
might have to say. ‘Bat aren't you going to 
wear any flowers?” ; 

“How can I? I have none to wear,” 
returned Dolores, a sudden chill in her voice. 

Basil mentally cursed his own stupidity in 
not remembering to bring some for her. 
Where had his thoaghts been ? he wondered. 

“ Madame forgets the bouquet that arrived 
half an hour ago,” interposed Travice, re- 
spectfully, and as she spoke, she came forward, 
holding out a loose posy of waxen stephanotis, 
and d te maiden hair fern, tied together 
with long streamers of satin ribbon. 

‘‘Who sent you that?’’ demanded Basil, 
his brows contracting together, wrathfally. 
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His tone put his wife on her mettle, the 
more because she had cherished a lingering 
hope that Basil himself might have been the 
donor. 

“I don’t know,” she returned, coldly, aa she 
took the bouquet from Travies. ‘It doesn’t 
matter very much either, seeing that the 
flowers go beautifully with my dress," 

‘' Are you going to carry them?” 

‘* Certainly, Why not?” 

Before replying Oaptwin Chesham requested 
Travioe to leave the réom, which she did 
unmaratingly. After he had closed the 
does DES EVE came back to his wife's 
side. 

“You witl me by not thioue 
flowers,” he peer homtncd a} een ar know 
thai i) is Mr. Lasosiies who hag taken the 
ae of ee you, = the only 
way of pun 
pam Bark te» ng presumption iz by taking 

“TI don't see witere the ‘p ) ae 
you call it, comes iw,” replied Dolores, eon- 
tradictiously, 

‘“* That io because you don't understand She 
ways of — sdviety, You see » martied 
woman, and your husband is the onfy person 
from whom you ought to accep’ flowers’ 

‘And supposs my husband forgsta fo give 
‘them to me?” 

Basil was not often taken ata disadvan 
but this time hie wife's quickaess found 
at fault. He patted savagely at hie moustache, 
while a matliciows littl smile danced in 
Dolores’ bright eyes, 

‘Under such eitoumstances I can’t 
thinking she wife would be jastified,”’ she A 
with demure daring, whife her dainty fingers 
touched the stephanotis here and there, and 
ahe held the bouquet # little away from her 
in order to see it the better. ‘' Basides, it 
would be euch a shame to let sach lovely 
blossoms fade without having had any enjoy- 
ment from them, wouldn’é is?” 

“You mean to wear them then?” 

* Yes, I think so.” 

‘'In defiance of my wishes?” 

She shragged her satia white shoulders. 

*' Your announcement of your wishes came 
80 late in thé day, mon ami, I must have a 
Douques of some sort, and it is a case of Hob- 
g0n’s choice, this or none.”” 

‘No, it isn'¢!” he answered, eagerly, ‘It 
you will only wait for « few minutes, I'll go 
dowa and get you the beat flowers the con- 
servatories can give me,” 


“Impossible ! Lord Chesham wonldn’s let 
you. Remember how parficalag he is about 
the flowera being cat. He will hardly allow 
his wife any for the houae.”’ 

‘Lord Chesham bs ad!" exclaimed 
Basil. ‘‘Anyhow, I'll risk hia anger and its 
consequences if you will. promise te stay here 
until I come back. Will you?” 

He came a little nearer, There was earnest- 
ness, pleading even in his voice. Dolores 
was on the point of yielding when her glance 
Tell om the orchid in his button-hole, 
Inatantly her demeauour froze again, 

“IT will do nothing of the sort, Lam ready 
to go down, and I will go at once.” 

Saying which, she stole one more glance at 
the lovely vision given back by the mieror, 
and then trailed her silsen skirts downstairs, 
while he, with a dark frown on his brow, 
followed moodily after, 

They were rather late, Already some of the 
guests had arrived, and Lady Chesham was 
standing by the white drawing-room door to 
receive them, She cast a satisfiidd look over 
Dolores, then beckoned her to her side. 

“You had better remain near me, my dear, 
and then I ean introduces you to all the best 
people as they arrive,” she eaid, and Dolores 
silently obeyed, while Basil-lingered not far 
off, watohing her a little uneasily. 

He wae not quite sare how she would 
undergo this ordesl of being formiaily pre- 
sented to the dlite of the county—for an ordeal 
is most eertainly was, and Dolores was so 
little used to s¢oicty that it was Zonbdtfal 





whether she might not betray her ignorance 
of some of its usages. 

His fears, however, proved groundless. It 
is trae the poor little bride's heart was flatter- 
ing rather wildly, but pride came to her aid, 


and it was ible to guesa from her per- 
fectly aie Wines the efforts at com. 
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to Beatrice, who turned ap her. 
already 


— more than natare had 
er. 

**Oertainly ; but-what of it?” 

** ¥ou'll confess it je a tridate to thejfair 
Eidialie’s charms?” 

“T'll confess nothing of the sort, Is was 
her dress were admiring, not herself.’ 
“Oh, I say, you aro coming i a bit too 
strong, you know!" expostulated the young 
Hieutenant, laughing, 

‘' Her dress is, I acknowledge, raviching to 
the last degree,”’ went on Beatrice, with 
——— effcontery. ‘‘ Let's hope it’s paid 


“Ts must have run info a lot of money, 
mustn't i¢?'' speculatively asked Darcy, who 
was beginning to take a personal interest in 
the probable cost of ladies’ gowns. 

‘‘ Handreds, I should think. It is one of 
Worth’s, and Worth soon rans you into three 
figures.” 

It is very likely Beatrice’s valuation was a 
correct one. Ealalie had been determined. to 
Outshine herself on thia evening, and had 
planged recklessly into debs, caring litsle for 
after oconveqnences; Her attire was almost 
indescribable, so wondrouely elababorate was 
it, but ite general effect was that of palest 
green and silver brocade, asfiened by foamy 
clouds of:rare old lace. Orchids were in her 
hair, her bosom, and wreathed roand the 
front of her drese—orchids that matched 
exactly the one in Basil’s coat, 

As\she passed through the flower-arched 
doodway, she threw one quick glance at 
Dolores, and then smiled openly in Basil's 
face—s radiant, flathing emiile that made poor 
Dolores’ heart contract painfally. 

Bat it had another effect on her tod—one 
for which Eqlalie had not bargained. It 
strengthened ten-fold her resolution to show 
the haughty beauty that site was no chiid to 
be trampled underfoot anmurmuringly, but a 
woman with a woman's passion, a woman's 
will, a woman's pride, 

All at once mannet became instinct 
with animation, the crimeon glow on her 
cheeks deepened. Lady Ohesham was pre- 
senting her to the two great of the 
neighbourhood, the Duke an uchess of 
Midborongh, and she bore herself. with a 
certain — dignity hat was infinitely 
sweet and, bewitehing. 

"I ‘congratdlate you on yonr nephew's 
martiags,” said the Duchess to Lord Ches- 
ham, who gave her his arm to lead her 
through the rooms, ‘‘ Mra. Chesham is charm. 
ing, and'so very pretty TI consider sheis a 
Sr to the society of W 
shire,” 

“T am my Ym my niece has er 
the good fortane Win your approval, 
Dachess,"’ retarned Lord Chetham, with s 
gratified bow, and hig opinion of Dolores 
instantly went up a hurdred per conf. ! 

The news of the Daockess's compliments 
spread like wildfire, and before long it was 
soknowledged on all sides that Dolores waa 
undoubtedly the belle of the evenieg. Her 
extreme youth lent an interest to the fact of 


her being a bride, amd. it’ was impossible to 
deny her loveliness or‘Rer vivacity. She was 
gay, sparkling, rianéher old self, as she 
had been before the shadow of her father's 
death fell upon her. 

She opened the bail with the Dake; and 
Basil, who ha@mever beforeseen her dance, 
was amazed at her marvellous grace. Her 

of motion. 
Bt to a Ber as, with 
@ parted lips, se floated by. 
ere to Be congratu- 
Basi¥@ old regi- 


7 wife ia simpiy 


Others came ap-in the course of the evening 
with the same remarks, apd Basil, who had 
Phought very littie 

atiidenly awoke to a 
of. Yer, even Ealalie 

more etatnesquely 


would drink all 
ee cffered 
tiiiaking either of past or 

bot fake care of themeelves! 
‘This present was hers, her own, and she 
would make the most of i¢! 

Waen her “ daty dances" were over Mr. 
Lascelles came upto her, and begged for a 
valse. Without # moment's hesitation, she 
consented, and soon they were gliding round 
the room to the delicious strains of some soft. 
sleepy German valse. Their stepa suited per- 
fectly, and even Basil himeelf bad to confess 
that thie dark-eyed foreigner possessed at least 
the gift of extreme gracefalness. 

“A handsome pair!" ssid the young 
offizer, who had before spoken to Basil--and 
he smiled a little maliciously, under bis 
yellow moustache. ‘‘ How is it you are not 
dancing with your wife yoursel?, Chesham ?” 

Basil Iaughed in a rather embarrassed 
manner. 

“Don't know, I'm sure. Hadn't though 
about it, I suppose." a. 

* More: fool, you, then! I should have 
thought about it, if I had been in your 
placa,” 

“Sines when hay it been customary for 
Husbands and wives to dance together? 

‘ Binos the Gays of Adanrand Eve, I shoald 
imagine, if the wives wére av altogether 
farcinating ag yours is.’ 

Tae idea wae not a bad one. Basil deter- 
mined to-act upon it: He wwited until the 
last straime of the valse had died away, then 
made his way round to the palm and fern 
adorned corner where Dolores wae sitting, 
while Lascelies slowly waved backwards and 
torwarde her long white ostrich feather fan. 


CHAPTER. XI. 
WAR TO THE ENIFS,} 


Tuan is nothing specially abnormal in the 
sight of a gentleman fanning a lady after he 
has bsen dancing with her, and yet the spec- 
tacle was eminently displeasing to Baeil. It 
seermmedio him thers was something warmer 
tean friendship in Lasoelle’s dark eyes, aa they 
smailed down into the starry orba upturned to 
meet them, and he ground bia teeth witha 
rage whose intensity surprised even himself. 
Perhaps this was the reason why hia voiee 
sook a harsher inflection aa he addressed hia 
wife. 

“ Dolores, I want you to dance the nex 
dancs with me.” 

Ths girl's heart gave one great throb of 
delight, then she shought to herself,— 

‘He ie onty asking me from a senee of 





daty—not beoaase he really cares about it. 
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simulation, and a few seconds later she came 
forth from her leafy retreat, shaking out her 
rich draperies, with the usual -haughty 
smile on her scarlet lips, and the proud 
grace of her movements untouched by the 
faintest trace of emotion. 

Behind the soreen of glossy orange foliage 
that had hidden her and her companion from 
view she saw something white lying on the 
marble. It was only a flower—a sprig of 
stephanotis tied with silver wire and exhaling 
& strong perfame as she picked it up. 

Ealalie grew paler. Dolores was the only 
woman who had worn stephanotis, so it 
followed that it must have been she who 
~~ the spray, and therefore she had been 
& Witness to the interview between her hus- 
band and Miss Stanhope. 

Casting her thoughts back, Eulalie remem- 
bered the frou-frouing of silken draperies she 
had heard jast before Basil withdrew himself 
from her. Doubtless those draperies belonged 
to Dolores, and, if so, she had withdrawn 
before she had had time to overhear Basil's 
eo of allegiance to her. 

olalie drew a long breath of relief. A 
great terror fell from her. No danger of 
Basil ever betraying her folly, and, if ahe were 
clever, she might actually turn that folly into 
& weapon of defence, and by its aid divide 
husband and wife even more completely than 
they were already divided. 

he found Dolores in the ball.room dancing 
with the Dake of Midborougb, and as she 
passed through the many groups, she heard 
constant allusions to the young bride's grace 
and beauty—praises that made her wince 
despite all her fortitude, Nevertheless it atrack 
her that some subtle change had come over 
Dolores since the beginning of the evening. 
Her eyes were still as bright, her colour was 
as brilliant, but there was a certain hardness 
in the young face that had not been there 
before, and a strained expression round the 
soft curves of the pretty red lips, whose mean- 
ing | "a sharp eyes were quick to under- 
8 i 

It was some time before she found an 
opportunity of speaking to the young wife, 
for she was so besieged by admirers that 
there was no getting nearher. But, by some 
misohance, the flowers on the front of her 
dress became disarranged, and she retired 
alone to a little boudoir off the ball-room in 
— to pin them up again. Ealalie followed 

er. 

‘Let me help you,” she said, graciously. 
‘' It ia so diffioult for one to ‘fix oneself,’ as 
our American cousins say.” 

She half bent forward as she spoke, and 
had already touched the blossoms, when 
Dolores drew away with a gesture of inde- 
soribable hauteur. 

“Thank you. But I will not trouble you." 

Eulalie flashed deeply at the frigid scorn of 
the tone, then she stepped back a pace and 
looked her rival fully in the face. Dolores 
returned the gazo with one of unfaltering 
contempt. And thus, for the space of a few 
heart- beats, the two women whose destinies 
had crossed in so strange a way, remained 
silent—measuring their swords, as it were, for 
the warfare that must inevitably follow. 





CHAPTER XIl, 
EULALIE’S REVELATION. 


EvtaLiz was the first to speak. 

“This is yours, I think?" she said, in- 
terrogatively, as ehe extended the spray of 
stephanotis, 

Dolores bowed, and taking the bloom, threw 
it carelesely into the fireplace, 

‘I found it in the conservatory,” proceeded 
Mies Stanhope, ‘‘and from its position, I can 
only conclude that you must have been wit- 
ness of what was certainly not intended for 
your knowledge.,’ 

The audacity of the woman took Dolores 
completely aback. What chance had she, a 


girl of seventeen, against this accomplished 
woman of the world? It is very likely that 
she would have left the room if the alterna- 
tive had been given her; but unfortunately 
Ealalie had taken up her position immediately 
4 \ oes of the door, and thus barred her 
exit. 

‘* What I by accident have seen, I have not 
the smallest*deaire to discuss with you,” she 
returned, coldly. 

** Perhaps not, and yet I think it only jast 
to your husband to give you some sort of 
ex: tion of conduct that, I ccnfess, seems 
on the face of it compromising enough.” 

‘* Your solicitude on my husband's behalf 
strikes me as altogether unnecessary,” re- 
torted Dolores, with a ring of tatire in her 
voice. ‘You, who know him so well, should 
know too that he is perfectly capable of fight- 
ing his own battles." 

Eulalie made a slight mevement of her fine 
shoulders. 

* Perhaps so, but in this particular instance 
his hands are tied—he has nota fair chance '’— 
true enough, Miss Stanhope!— ‘‘and as I 
cannot hold myself entirely blameless in the 
matter, the least I can do is to les you know 
the truth. After that, I shall wash my hands 
of the whole affair, and you can do as you 
like. Still, I would remiad you of one thing. 
If listeners seldom hear good of themselves, 
spies very seldom are pleased by their dis- 
coveries.”’ - 

The insult was ico much for poor Dolores. 
The sensitive blood flooded cheeks and throat 
and brow. She turned upon Ealalie in 
passionate self-vindication, 

‘*I am neither a listener nor a spy. I went 
to the contervatory to look for my hasband 
because I thought I had not behaved 
altogether well in refusing to dance with him, 
and I wished to make amends. Then I saw 
him—and you—and I hastened away as 
quickly as my feet would carry me.” 

“Bat not before you bad recognised his 
companion ? ” 

*' I could not help recognising her.” 

‘*And you heard what she said?"’ 

‘Not one word!” exclaimed the young 
girl, proudly. ‘ Probably most wives would 
have thought themselves justified in remain- 
ing, but my first idea was to get away.” 

This was true, poor child ! So overwhelmed 
had she been with shame, that she had tried, 
like a stricken animal, to steal away to her 
own room, and there weep out in solitude her 
sorrow and humiliation. Bat this boon was 
not allowed her, On her way across the hall 
she had met Lord Chesham, and he had led 
her back to the ball-room, where, with an 
immense effort, she had contrived to hide her 
agitation. 

Enlalie implicitly believed her ‘statement, 
and breathed more freely after it. Clearly 
she had not heard Basil’s sternly uttered 
rebuke, and had only caught a momen- 
tary glance of the two, while their attitude 
had certainly been that of lovers. 

‘‘ Mrs, Chesham,” she ‘said, in a subdued 
voice, ‘I wont attempt to palliate’my con- 
duot, because I can judge impartially enough 
to see that you have ample cause to blame me. 
Bat I have one excuse to make. Basil 
Chesham was my lover long before he was 
your husband.” 

* Do you call that an excuse?" bitterly. 

‘Yes, because we were parted, not from 
any fault of our own, or failure of affection, 
but simply through the force of circumstances. 
He was in debt, and I was penniless. If he 
had failed to meet his;engagements, he would 
have been dishonoured in the eyes of his 
world, beyond all redemption. So, for his 
own sake, I gave him his liberty, and he to 
save himself married you!" 

A faint ory broke from the young girl's lips. 

She shrank back, and threw out her hands 
as if to defend herself from some heavy 


blow. 

“Oh, not that!” she moaned, ‘ Merciful 
| Heavens, not that !"’ 
; “I am speaking the truth,” went on 








Ealalie, ruthlessly. ‘ Doubtless it is painful 
to you, and yet it seems to me best that you 
should know it. You were an heiress, and 
your my bey to pay your husband's debts. 
No doubt he is grateful to you—he would not 
be Basil Chesham if he were not—but love 
is not to be bought, not even at the altar!” 

Very slowly Dolores raised her head. Every 
drop of blood had departed from ber cheeks, 
leaving her deadly pale. Her eyes glittered 
like two stars in feverish brilliancy, and 
there was a sudden look of age on the fair 
young features. 

“You mean,” she said, hoarsely, ,‘you 
mean that he loves you still?” 

Ealalie bent her head, but she winced at 
the deep anguish of the sob that borst in- 
voluntarily from the breast of the poor little 
child-wife. Somehow she wished that Dolores 
had been older and more experienced—bdetter 
able to fizht the batiles of the world, and 
hardened to endure its soars. 

For a few miautes there was silence. The 
soft light of the swinging lamp fell a the 
two women—both young, both beautiful—upon 
their rich silks and laces, from the folds of 
which flashed the starry radiance of diamonds, 
their half-crushed flowers, their bare necks 
and arme, 

From the ka'l-room came ripples of silver 
laughter mingling with the opening strains of 
music, and, above all other scents, there rose 
the heavy, enervating perfume of the . 
notis in Dolore’s bouquet—a perfame that she 
would hate to the day of her death ! 

Crushed, humiliated as she was,{there was 
still enough pride left in her to make her 
wish to hide her degradation from those " 
cold, pitiless blue eyes that were wai 
her—gloating over her misery, so she 


herself. 
MR py my dignity she rose 
ly smoothing her hair. 

*‘ Now that you have said all you followed 
me to say, perhaps you will let me pass, Miss 
Stanhope?” 

Ealalie at once moved aside, 

“Certainly. I have been frank and open 
br ad you—that much you will at least 

mit.” 

As the heavy portidre fell behind the young 
girl's retreating figure, Enulalie’s expression 
changed, grew vengefally triumphant. The 
diamonds round her throat rose and fell 
swiftly with her quick breathing. 

‘‘IT have contrived to put a very we | 
little spoke in your wheel, Oaptain B 
Chesham, one that will prove extremely effec- 
tive unless I am greatly mistaken,’ she 
muttered; and then she made her way to 
the refresbment.room, and drank some cham- 
pagne by way of & pick me-up. 

Meanwhile Dolores, a prone white figure, 
lay on her bed, trying to stifle her sobs, try- 
ing the very utmost to look her position in 
the face and accustom hereelf to its misery. 

Yes, she saw it all now, Basil had married 
her for money, and all the time hia love was 
given to the fair woman with the golden hair, 
who had revealed to her the unhappy truth. 

‘I wish I were dead! I wish I had died 
when I was a baby, before I knew what sorrow 
meant!"’ she cried aloud, in a sudden aban- 
donment of grief. ‘And, oh, how I wish I 
had never seen you, Basil!" 

The words had scarcely lefts her lips before 
she regretted attering them, for, at the same 
moment, she became aware of another 
presence in the room, that of her maid. 

Travice hesitated a moment, then came 
forward, and kneeling at her mistress’s side, 
took = small pale hand in hers, and chafed 
it gently. 

aM ame ig in trouble,” she murmured, in 
her low, soothing tones, “and when we are in 
trouble nothing helps us like love. Oh! if! 
could but tell madame how fall of love and 
sympathy my heart is for her!” 

There was real pathos in the voice, genuine 
feeling in the words ; and asshe spoke, a heavy 
tear fell on Dolores’ hand. 
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Io her pain and loneliness any sort of affec- 
tion was dear to the sorrow-stricken girl; and 
she suffered Travioe to bathe her face, to take 
off her crumpled ball-dress, substituting a long 
white cambric wrapper for it, and fiaally to 
brash out the soft, bright carls of her hair. 

Hardly were all these preparations com- 
pleted when, after a sharp tap at the door, 
Basil himself entered. 

‘Why are you here—whatis the matter?” 
he exclaimed, hastily ; ‘“ everyone is asking for 
you downatairs, and wondering at your dis- 
appearance,” 

‘* Madame is not well,” said Travice, before 
Dolores had time to speak, “She is quite 
unfit to see people again this evening.” 

“Will you be g enough to allow your 
mistress to speak for herself?’ retorted 
Captain Chesham, cartly. His dislike for the 
woman increased every time he saw her, and 
of thie she was fally aware. Dolores made 
a Blight sign to her, which she obeyed by 
leaving the room, 

‘* Now, Dolores,’ said Basil, turning;up the 
light, which until now had been very low. 
‘‘ What has happened to distress you?”’ 

An older and more experienced woman 
might have hesitated, and taken time for re- 
flection before coming to an understanding 
with her hasband under such circumstances 
as these ; but the one feverish desire of Dolores 
was to pnt the question point blank to Bazil, 

*' Was he innocent or guilty?” 

For already certain doubts of Ealalie’s story 
had come, She knew her husband's character 
well enough to believe him incapable of a mean 
or dishonourable action, and all her generous 
instinots revolted from condemning him un- 
heard ; at least she would give him a chance 
of defending himeelf. 

She came and stood before him, the straight 
white lines of her dressing-gown flowing from 
her slender figure, her two hands clasped in 
front of her, a very passion of eagerness in 
her face. 

‘' Basil, certain things have been told me 
this evening—don’t ask me who by—that have 
made me very humiliated. At first I thought 
I would keep them to myself, but now it seems 
to me that by doing so I might be wronging 
you.” 

She paused, and a deep flash rose slowly 
over Captain Ohesham’s handsome face. It 
was not diffialt for him to guess the tenor of 
those “certain things,” though he never for 
one moment suspected the identity of the 
informant. 

‘“ What do you mean, Dolores ?”’ 

“I will tell you in a moment, and then you 
must answer my question trathfally.” 

Half involuatarily, Basil drew himself up. 

‘Am I in the habit of telling you lies, 
Dolores ?”’ 

‘*No, I have always believed you truth 
itself ; but now——" : 

She brushed her hand across her brow with 
& gestare of confused weariness, as if she 
would say that now she had no beliefs. A 
moment later she continued,— 

_' Were you deeply in debt when you mar- 
tied me, Basil?” 

"Ant tet a 

“An ore that you were en, to Miss 
Stanhope?” 4 : 

“ Yes," 

“ You could not marry her because you were 
8 poor?” ‘ 

‘Pat it in that way if you like. Bat what 
4 =, good of raking up the ashes of the 

“Beoause those same ashes shed a light on 
the present. Now, Basil, answer me this 
traly, [implore you. Did you marry me for 
the sake of my money?” 

Cold drops of perspiration broke out on the 
young officer's brow. Was ever man placed 
in such a dilemma before? A true answer 
would be absolutely brutal, but on the other 


band he could not tell a downright lie. 


“ Why will you torment me and yourself in 
fashion?” he remonstrated, bat she 

































‘No evasions, if you please. Answer me— GRANDDAUGHTER. 
68 OF no,”’ 
rr Well, then, I confess that your money was —— 
& great temptation to me.” OHAPTER XXI.—(continued ) 


‘And you would not have married me if I 
had not had it?” 

‘*T don’t say that,” 

** Bat I understand it all the same.” 

She turned away her head, so that he could 
not see her face, while he was racking his 
brain as to whether he should tell her the fall 
circumstances, how her father had really 
_—_ the match, and how reluctant he 
himself had been ; how, in effect, he had only 
yielded after the most eloquent persuasion on 
the part of Mr. Verschoyle, who, anticipating 
his approaching end, had desired to give his 
daughter a protection before he died. 

Dolores anew nothing of this. To her the 
orude fact presented itself in its baldest, most 
bratal form. Her had been a mere 
matter of business into which —on Basil’s part 
at least—no shadow of sentiment had entered. 

She had no room for doubt now. She had 
taxed her husband with his crime, and he had 
admitted it. 

A sudden vehement passion, born of her 
wrongs, took possession of the girl. She 
— upon her husband, her eyes flashing 

refally, 

‘I repeat I understand itall. You married 
me because I was rich, while your love all the 
time belonged to someone else, So be it. I 
accept the position, but I also claim the right 
of dictating terms. Iam your wife, n g 
can alter that, and I must bear your name, 
but beyond that we will be strangers to each 
other. Henceforth, remember that I acknow- 
ledge no authority on your part, and I claim 
no sort of rights over you. There need be no 
soandal, no comment by yourrelations. Oat- 
wardly we will behave to each other like the 
ordinary husband and wife, but we will only 
meet in public, Do you understand?" 

“Bat, Dolores——” 

** Don’t attempt to dissuade me !"’ she oried, 
almost violently, ‘‘my mind is made up, and 
nothing you can do or say will alter it. 
Besides, I am firmly convinced that I have 
decided on the very best course of action for 
both of us.” 

Basil was so bewildered by her vehemence, 
80 utterly taken aback jby the suddenness of 
the whole thing, that he was almost incapable 
of arguing with her. Nevertheless, he made 


one more effort. 

’ motives led to it, they were unable to show. 
oa = Pane scnoenies that the linet Tere had been several Granken squabbles that 
duct ing out & i night in the Italian quarter not far from the 
Poe conibitite ‘ata he 4 adios . _ supposed ecene of the murder. It was far from 
Nothing’ of the sort,” she returned, |improbable that in the darkness, Roseallyn 
brusquely. ‘You will go your way, I shali| ight have received a blow intended for quite 
go mine v “Doubtless we shall both contrive to |®20ther person, and that his assailants, on 
ovher, and, if things had not come to thig|®24 easiest mode of disposing of the body that 
risis, I ds should bh occurred to them, but though every search was 
eo = vey ave grown 40) -ade no clue was obtained to the perpetrators 
hate each other in time, As it is, we my be! of the deed, and after being the talk of the 
5 bow ee ae . he nek diate. town and a nine day’s wonder, little by little 
 Recollect, a great deal depends on your | *be a in the affair faded away, and it 

answer, Dolores. Perhaps it may even make ey ro a 
se Se tn that Rospall n’s wife had turned up, and that 
ee, gees a nny eee all was off "between him and the widow, 


Roperice Carvert had killed the love that 
had once glowed so warmly for himin Tesaa’s 
bosom, no remnant of it yet remained there, 
and he was content. 

He repeated to Tessa and Mrs. Macdonald 
the few particalars of Lord Rossallyn’s death 
that were as yet known, and a strange, uneasy 
look crept into Tessa’s face as he described 
the locality where the body was found, and 
commented on the strangeness of the fact 
that a man of Roagallyn’s habits should have 
been at such an hour in such a part of 
London, 

She knew that it was in that Iccality she 
had lived with her unole, and had been visited 
by Bonnettj, and that not far from it was the 
hotel where she and Mrs. Macdonald had first, 
and so strangely, met. 

poh light seemed to breakin on her, 
and shine brightly on the past, revealing to her 
many hidden things, and making much that 
had appeared obscure plain to her. Why had 
Rocco Cassone tried to take her life? Of what 
profit was ittohim? She saw it now, read 
plainly the answer to the question she had put 
80 wildly to Amanda, when she had told her 
her story, it was Roderick Calvert who had 
desired death, and it was hia gold that 
had induced Rocco Cassone to try to take 
away her life. 

She looked wildly at Giovanni as if she 
would have imparted her convictions to him, 
then she paused, and her face changed. He 
was gone ; he would have to give an accoant 
of his deeds elsewhere. If she had guessed 
aright let her knowledge remain a secret. He, 
bad as he was, had been her husband. She 
had once loved him, his seoret should remain 
hidden ! 7 

The inquiry at the inquest however elicited 
some strange and unexpected revelations. 
Death had not been the result of a fall from the 
train as at first had been imagined, neither 
were they consistent with the theory of suicide. 
Horribly a as the body was by some 
passing train, death had been caused by a stab, 
and the theory of the police was, that the 
victim had been killed and then thrown over 
the steep embankment on to the line, at, or 
near to the place where he was discovered. 

By whom the deed was committed or what 


I bave said, Now go!” js 
i Jim,” said Mr, Howard, musingly, after Gio- 
Silently, and with _ head, he left her. vanni Meldoni had left them, 8 T can't make 
(To be continued. ) it out. Hame was evidently ignorant of it, and 


I fancy my information was a startler to him. 
Old Joe, as we call him, is s very knowin: 
hand, not easy to blind or to hoodwink ; but 
bet you he imagined himself to know a great 
deal more of Rossallyn’s private affairs than 
he did,” 

“SBhouldn’s wonder at all,” replied Jim 
Rogers, gravely. ‘‘ Roseallyn was too deep for 
most people, There are some people, Howard, 
whom it is impossible to fathom and who can- 
not help lying. That unfortunate man was 
one of that sort." 

‘There will be weeping and wailing and 








Teese are several places in this country 
where any one can for the asking get a glass of 
beer and a piece of bread. One of them is the 
Hospital of St. Cross, near Manchester. Any 
person who chooses to apply at the porter’s 
lodge there is provided with a horn cup of 
beer and a wedge of bread. The custom origi- 
nated with a generous old gentleman, who left 
& sum of money to provide all comers with 
this refreshment in perpetuity. 
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gnashing of teeth amongst the money- 
lenders,” went on Howard, “I shoaldn’t 
wonder even if old Joo himeeif hadn's burnt 
hia fingers. As far as Ioan learo the Jews 
will never see a farshingof their money, The 
loas of all those sama they lent to Rossallyn 
on the strength of hie expsctations and his 
noble name will come like a thander clap on 
most of them,” 

‘Bo I suppose,” replied Jim, ‘‘ Well, How- 
ari, I suppose there is nothing (to return to 
my own affsirs) to prevent my going back fo 
my own country when I please? ”’ 

‘*Not if you are atill bent on doing 60,” 
replied Mr, Howard, his face falling. 

“Yeo, my mind is positively maze up on 
that poins,” replied Jim. “I saball wait and 
see the ead of shia business, say good-bye to 
England, and probably go ag far ag Naples in 
the same steamer as Meldoni and Madame 
Vasari, or Lady Rossallyn, as we ought to 
call her now. I have no longer anyshing to 
Keep me here, Howard.” 

‘* No—no—I suppose not,” allowed Howard, 
reluctantly. ‘' Well, Jim, you're a good fal- 
low. I hope, though, you'll never xepent of 
what you are doing," 

“I'm not afraid of that,” answered Jim. 

_ “And Mise Danyers, what does ahe say to 
it?” asked Mr. Howard, 

‘*We have said very little more to each 
other on the subject,” replied Jim, with a 
sigh, ‘* You see, I seldom am in her company 
alone, I truss so you and Mr. Parker to make 
all straight, and Parker will convince her 
that as long aa I do not claim the property is 
is hers. She'll see it is so if he pnse is before 
her properly; and when Iam oace gone she 
= soon forges all about meand tine tronble 


“If she ever does forge) you she will be 
more ungrateful than I sake her to be,” re- 
plied Howard, ‘Then good-bye. If I hear 
more particulars about this terrible affair I'll 
let you know.” 

‘Thanks. I shall watch tha case with 
great interest of course,” resarned Jim. 
‘** Good-bye, old fellow.” 

There were others as well as Jim Rogers 
who for the next few weeka read ali the par- 
tionlars concerning the inquiry into Roasal- 
lyn's death with interest. Rocco Cassone as 
he sat in the shady piazza of bis honse near 
Montevideo, to which port be had set sail, 
the morning after is had taken place, read 
every telegram concerning it in the English 
papers. 

He emiled thonghifally as be perused the 
various theories set afloat to explain it, and it 
was with no inconsiderable amonnt of sabtia- 
faction he observed the interes: taken in it by 
the public gradaally dying ous, and felt that 
the oase, like many othere, was being for- 
gotten and would soon paes away from the 
public mind. 

He then surned to hia work with a spizié 
thoroughly at rest, and the name of the clever, 
the learned and scientifis Dr. Rimbaldi wae 
ere long held in high esteem in aed around 
the city where he had taken up his abode; 
and nobody but Teasa dreams, and, maybe, 
Giovanni Meldoni suspected, that he alone 
would have been able, if he had obysen, to 
give the history of Rossaliyn a sudden end to 
the world. Ra 

“After all,” he mused, “there is such a 
thing a8 gratitude left in the would, even 
amonget the lowest—that herd cf human 
beings searosly betier than berate amongst 
who Sandro Bopnesti still labonra. I had 
but to raise a finger—to say 1 ned baem in. 
jured, ingulted--to poius out the man, and 
hey presto! I was revepged, Yea, tiw vilest 
and the lowest things in this world ave of use 
—fo those who know how to ato them,” 





CHAPTER XXil, 
NELLA RELENIS, 


Taz time that Jim Rogers had Sued for hia 
rejurn to Australia waa getting very near, 
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and the poor fellow’s heart grew heavier and 
heavier as he realised that in a faw short days 
he would have said qeod-nye to Nella Danvers, 
and that they would be parted for ever. 

It seemed so sad that it should be so. The 
perverseness of fate he knew was proverbial, 
and surely shia wag & typical instance of it! 
How happy they might have been together, 
if Nella could have loved him; how fall of 
happiness aud joy the fature would have been 
to them | 

Now, to him at any rate, ij seamed deyoid 
of light and warmth—a cald, dull, deaglate 
prospect, in which he aonld perceive no 
promise of joy or comfort, 

He had hoped on—hoped that before the 
time for him to leave England came, Nella 
would relent, and Lady Vane had encouraged 
him in the hopes; butit wanted bat three 
days to the sai of the Victoria, and as yet 
that hope had not been realised, 

Nella, still sad and grays, never alinded to 
the past; and though, when they chanced to 
meet, her manner was kind and friendly, yet 
sbere was an embarrasamens and reserve 
about it that led poor Jim to helieve she 
would not be when he was out of she 
way, and the broad ocean lay between them. 

‘*Tv’a not to be wondered at—it’s very 
natural, I suppose,” he said, sorrowfally, 40 
Lady Vane. “It mnuat be anything bus a 
pleasure to her to seo my gloomy face, I 
often think I onghs not #0 come hare and 
trouble her, Lady Vaue; I only bring back to 
her things—cirogmstances abe ia trying to 
forget, No wonder ashe avoids me, and 
doesn't seam to care to be in my company. 
Well ! anly two days more, and I shall be ont 
of the way!’ 

‘Ts’ very cad—is's oruel of Nella!” putin 
Lady Vane, mournfally, bg indeed, was 
sincerely grieved for poor Jim, and yexed 
with Nella for what she did not scruple to 
call ber selfiahncas and folly, 

“No, no, she dose 20s mean to be gnokind. 
She cannot loya :e—whby shonld she? Aad 
if she cannot, she is right to tell me £0,” 
replied Jim, ‘' You have bean very kind to 
me, dear Lady Vane; perbaps—-if—ahould 
Nella in the future show that her mind is 
changing, that—bnui what a fool I am to 
aan myself with auch a false hops, as 
i ao 

‘‘My dear Mr, Rogers, don’s despair even 
yob,” cried Lady Vane, tearfully ; ‘take my 
advics, try once more,” 

Bat Jim shook his head, 

‘* Why shouldI bother her, Lady Vane?” 
he gaid, sadly. “I made her unhappy enough 
when I spoke to her the last time, and ahe 
gave me her answer plainly and frankly; we 
agreed to be. frienda for she fature.” 

‘* Bat you will see her—to eay good-bye, I 
mean, sarely?" oried Lady Vane, esgerly. 

“Oa, yes; that would be only playing the 
part ofa friend. I conld nos leave England 
without sayiog farewell toher. I shall cali at 
this time the day afier to-morrow, Lady 
Vous, I may, and say good-bye to you 

‘Nella must be made of fins or iron,.if she 
can say good-bye to him without breaking 
down,” thonght Lady Vans as Jim left her. 
‘'T can't understand her—I don’s know what 
she can be made of, Heigh-ho! if I'd bad 
such a lover when I wag a girl, I don’s think 
I wonld have said bim nay! Nella will be 
sorry when it is too Jate, as so many girls are. 
She is proud—that’s what it is, I suppose; 
but I did think she had more sense, more 
feeling! Poor fellow—psor, dear fellow! I 
am really sorry for him,” 

Two days later at ihe appointed time, Jim 
Rogers found himself again in Belgrave. 
aquare, and as he felt, with a sinkiog heart, 
for the last time, entered the now familiar 
drawing-room. He Icoked round for Lady 


Vane. She was not there, but a figure rose | ey 
from a low, arm obair by the fice as he 
entered, and he saw Nelia before him, 
There ware tracea of tears on her face. 
“On! you havecome. Iam eo glad!" she 


faltered. ‘' Feom whats Aunt Delia said, I 
thought you had not bean able to fiad time: 
she expected you an hour ago, and had quite 
given you up.” t 

“Indeed! I thought I said-—bat I lear 
shen I shall not see ber to say good bye?” he. 
retarned, :; 

“ She bas gone out, but will be back very 
soon,” replied Nella, a little upeasily. “If 
you are not in @ harry--if you opuld wait a- 
py ee Jim. “E 

‘Iam no & ry,” ze im. 
certainly bey ag — town uihoot ay 
ing good-bye to Lady Vane. Did yon y 
think it possible, Mias D. 1 4 could 
away witbons naving to. her—and to 
you—yon, who are the only relajive I bave in 
the world, and who, after to-day, I am never 
likely to see again ?"’ 

“Bat why do you say that? Yon will come 
back to England, some day,’’ Nella, 
trying so ‘speak lightly, but failing signally ; 
for tears she strove in vain to Co baok 
choked her niserance, 

“No, I do not think I shall eyer come 
back again,” angwered Jim, ‘or at any rate 
not for many years. Waen I am an gid 
fellow of fifty, perhaps, I may come over ava 
bave another peep at the old conniry; but 
not before—and you'll have forgotten long ere- 
that, that eugh @ fellow ag pose Jim Rx 
exiets,"’ and he laughed rather bitéerly. 

‘There you are quite i id Nella, 
in a low yoics. ‘ I—I shall often—very olen 
think of you.” 

‘Will you?” he oried, joyfally; then he 
added, in tones changing to one of ness, 
“Ab! not so offen as I ahall think of you, of 
my beantifal cousin, Nella; but thers !l— 
enough of that—I think I hear Lady Vane 
coming——” 

A look of sudden longing, grief, tears 
almost came into Nella's face. She turned 
pale and listened eagerly. All was still. — 

‘We shall miss you very much, Mr, 
Rogers," she said, presently, in an agitated 
voice, “‘and—and I am glad to think you 
will not forget me." 

“Why? asked Jim, “ perbaps it would 
be kinder to wish I might forget you.” 

“ Kindsr, why? No, donot forget us—me,” 
answered Nella. ‘ Is would grieve me to 
think you had quite forgotten me, I, who 
owe you so much,” 

‘\ Ah! do not say, do not think of, that,” 
replied Jim. “I often think, Miss Danvers, 
of the evening before I left Australia, how 
little I dreamt of what was before me. I 
wonder whether in the faiure I am to meet 
with events as unlooked for, as startling ac 
those that have so unexpectedly befallen me 
here. It is queer,” and he looked thoughtfally 
inte the blazing fice, ‘that sensation of going 
out into the world all alone, as it were, and 
wondering what one ie to encounter nexs, of 
good or bad. I am looking forward to a very 
hum.drum sort of life, you know. Activeand 
fall of hard work, of coarse, bus yet lonely and 
far from being exciting. You, on the con- 
trary, I suppose, have a very brilliant oareer 
before you. Perhaps in my quiet up-country 
station I shall sometimes come across a stray 
society paper, and read of your triumphs, and 
wonder it it ia really true thas I once knew you 
and met you in thore gay and festive scenes the 
paper doscribes. Do you remember that bali 
at she Acoringtons’ where I fices mes you?” 

“Yes,” replied Nella, with a suspicions 
tremble in her voice, ‘‘I have ofsen thought 
of it since.” 2 

“I gaw you coming into the room, and 
asked Lady Vane who you were, litsle imagin- 
ing I should so soon be introduced to you,” he 
went on dreamily. ‘‘I remember the v 
waltz they were playing, ‘Sehucuoht.’ I 
ofsen whistle it as I ride through the bash, 
and it will bring the whole scene before my 


ea."’ 

“ Don’t—don’é speak in that sad tone,” said 
Nella, ina husky voice, ‘'id breake my heart 
to hear you. Why should you waste so: muok 
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‘“*Why—ah! ie know sorely ; bué don’t be 
sorry for me, I muss bear my burden,"’ he 
replied with a sigh, ‘and now." looking ab 
his watch, ‘‘I fear I must go as Lady Vane is 
nos returning, I have to start very early in 
the morning for Plymouth, you know. i 
you tell her how sorry I am fo bave, miszed 
ber, Miss Danvers?” 

He roae, as he spoke, with a deep sigh, and 
looked round the room, as if taking farewell 
of it, and then at Nella as she sfill sat in her 
low chair by the hearth, 

“ How home-like and pleasant it all looks," 
he said, ‘and how yon, sitting there in your 
flowing grey dress, give the fin touch, as 
is were, to the picture. I'm glad I've seen 
you so—alone—for the last time. I shall often 
reoall this room as I see it now, with you 
sitting there. And now, my dear conain, 
good-bye. It is time I.went.” 

Sne rose from her seat as he spoke, and 
held out her band to him silenily, He took 
it in both of his, and pressed it to his lips, 

‘‘ Farewell,” be said, in a low, heart-broken 
tone, ‘Nella, I ghall never forges you, fare- 
well for ever!" 

could not reply, her heart was beating 
s@@act. She felt suffocated, her brain was in 
a whirl, He looked ai her sadly, tears were 
in her eyes. He pressed her hand once again, 
dropped it, and was gone. 

She stood like a atatue, without sense or 
motion, ashe walked slowly across the room 
to the door, opened it, passed out and closed 
it behind him, shutting her out from his sight 
with a heart heavy as lead. 

Bat scarcely bad the door closed behind 
him, however, than Nella started forward and 
harried to it. He heard it open, but did not 
turn round till a band was laid on his arm, 
and oold, slender fingers clasped hiz, 

“‘ Don't—don’s go, I can't bear is,” said a 
voice that thrilled his heart like the sweetest 
music. ‘‘Oh! Jim, bowoan you be ao crael ! 
Stay, don’t leave me, Jim—stay with me, and 
never les ua part again,” 

Hia face grew very white. He grasped the 


his firmly,and without speaking led Nella back 
into the drawing-room, paneing under the 
lighted chandelier, and looking fall into her 
shamed, blushing face, 

* Nella, for Heaven's sake don’sé trifle with 
me,’ be said, in slow, harsh veice. ‘' Tell me 
what you mean. Is it possible——” 

“* Yea, yes,” she faltered, her cheeks blushin 
till the crimson tide mounted to her forehead, 
and tinged ber fair throat, ‘‘don's you see, 
Ob ! Jim, can’t you understand——” 

** You--youlove me, Nella, can it be thas 7?” 
he oried, rapturously. 

‘* Yes—yes, Jim, you wou’s go, you won'é 
leave me? Oh! it would kill me!" she cried, 
as she-hid her face.in her trembling hands. 

‘* Leave you?” he cried, catching her to his 
bosom. “ Neila, my love, my darling, never— 
we will never part, Oh! oan it be trae—really 
true? Tell me, Lam not dreaming, you really 
love me?” 

“ Yes, I do," she answered, half crying, half 
Isughing ; ‘‘ bus, oh! what mnt you think of 
me for telling you £0, for running after you, to 
etop you going away, and——”’ 

“ Think that ycu are the best, the bravest, 
the truest of darlings!’’ he oried, ‘ Ob, 
Nella! Nella! think if you had not done it how 
miserable we both should bave been at this 
minnte," 

*' Yes,"’ she answered, with a shiver, “I do, 
you koow, I've wanted to tell you for a week 
past, bat I couldn’s. I don’s know how I 
mangged just now. It was, I fear, desperation 
made me. Oh! how fooliah I have been. What 
&tiak Iran, Ob! if you had really gone?" 

‘And since when, my darling, bave you 


cbanged—have you known ?"’ began Jim, ag he 
8a beside Neila on the sofa, edi] holding her 
banda faso clasped in his, as if he feared some 
one would take her from him, his bandécome, 
honest face all aglow with love, joy and snr- 
r , Nella. I was | 


ize, “ [bad given up sllb 
beginning fo thiek you me.” 





his worth,” and she sighed, H 
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‘Discovered! Surely it was pot far te 
seek, madam,” said Giovansi, ‘ Think how 
generonsly he bas treated her, Think from 
what ke has saved her; and even without 
that, anrely our friend Jim, handsome, honess, 

d and true as he is, could not fail to 








“ Disliked you, oh!" ejaculated, Nella, re- 
proachfally. a 

‘Well, you know, darling, you seemed to 
avoid me; bat I think I understand now what 
you really felt. My dearest, if I could make 
you feel what.a diffexence those few words of 
yours have made in my life! It I could give| impress @ girlfavourably. Sarely, abe mugp 
you any idea of the suffering, of the misery, Ijbe blind indeed who could not see hip 
have gone throngh since you told me——” | worth!” 

Don’t recell my wicked, foolish words,” said} “Yes, perhaps; but women can be very 
Nella, looking shame-faced and remorsefal. | blind sometimes, and very stupid too, Osptain 
“They were worse than foolish, Jim—they | Meldoni," replied Mre. Macdonald, sadly, and 
were not true. I loved you, then, only I was|/in a tone of euoh heart-felt bitterness shat 
too proud to allow it, Can you ever forgive| Tesea looked up at her anxiously. “1 have 
me?” known & woman to owe everything to & man, 

“ Sweetheart,” be answered, as he kiased | to feel how good he was, as good and true ag 
her fondly, “you have told me ibe trath at| your friend, and yet to fail to discover till too 
last, and that is enough.” late that she loved him, and that in sending 

“There! here is Aunt Dalia at last; how|him from her she bad send away her life's 
long she-has been,” cried Nella, half an hour | bappinesa.” 
or £0 Jater, as & footstep was heard approach- 
ing the door, ‘Oh! how surprised she will 

! ” 


Nella and Jim, however, were’ a litile 
surprised when the door opened and Lady 
Vane entered, not inher bonnet and cloak, 
however, but dressed for dinner. 

Jim atarted and looked round for hig bat. 

“Young people,” began Aunt Delia, 


demurely, ‘‘do you know the hour? Gee, it 
ia balt-paat Pon. o'clock |" " [loves ou, if you are only foolish and obatinate 


“IT am going this minute, Lady Vane,jenough. When is the marriage to take place, 
only before I go, I thought I—we—would tell | Captain Meldoni?”’ Sm 
you-—”’ ‘* As soon as possible, In two months’ time 

‘“‘ That the journey to Australia is put off, | Jim says,” replied Meldoni. 
sine die, and Neila has returned to her right} ‘‘ In two months’ time,” repeated Mrs. Mac- 
mind. Aye?" she said, with a emile.| donald, ins forlorn voice. ‘ You will be ic 
“Nella, my dear—Jim, my dear boy, I am| Italy by then, I suppose, and J, possibly, in my 

ad, 20 very glad. You cannos imagine how | own house in Oliffevilie once more. Dear me! 
rs longed for this,” and she tears posi- | how odd it seems to think of it. I feel some. 
tively came into Lady Vane’s eyes, ‘“ Ab!/timesagsif I had been years away instead of 
children, you will find an amicable arrange-|ouly six months.” i 
ment far better than fighting—poor old Mr.| She walked to“the window as she spoke and 
Parker, how be will be when he|looked out. Is was a damp, foggy day, and 
hears of this!" the square looked cold and desolate, She 

“Qh! the property! I never thought|tarned round again, and saw Giovanni seated 
abont that," said Nella, simply, “thatdoesn’t}on the gofa beside Tessa ; they were talking 
matter now, aunt.” eagerly in low tones, apd in their own 

‘No, that’s all right now, and as it shonld | language. 
he, my dear,” replied Aunt Delia, kissing her.| She felt lonely and de trop. No one wanted 
* Now, my dear Jim, pnt down yonr hat, for| her, no one cared for ber. Yeo, Teasa cared a 
of course you are going to stay and dine with | little, that is, but she was no longer first iv 
us, and—yes, there is juss time for you to| ber heart, no longer necessary to her, and tak- 
aend a telegram to the steamer office, if you|ing she firet opportunity she left the drawing- 
choose.” room and betook herself to the little cining- 

Which Jie Rogers did, and, needlesa,to say,|oom, where ahe and Jim Rogers had firat 
the Victoria gailed on the following day with- | made acquaintance with coach other three or 
out him, four weeks previously, “ 

She felt very melancholy, and looking back 
on the last year and a half of her life, wac 
forced to confess that during tbat time she 
had made a fool of herself. Gone nigh te 
wreoking her happiness, mistaken shadow for 

News of Jim’s happinezs—that an amicable | substance, dross for gold, and driven from her 
arrangement had indeed, been #ffected in re the | side the man who loved her, and would have 
Palliser property, and that the cousins were|made her happy for the sake, not of the 
to enter into a joint proprictorship of it econ | man she loved, bt of the title, the position, 
reached Melyille-cquare—where, spite of iss|the worldly advantages, she thought another 
sbabbinees, remoteness, and the unfashionable. | might have given her, _ 
ness of its locality, Mrs. Macdonald and} Bitterly did she repent it now, and reproach 
Tessa atill lingered—and was received with | herself for her folly and wickedness. 1s wae 
unaffected delight by Gicvanni Meldoni, and| saddening, somehow, to see everyone happy 
moch satitfaction by the two ladies. but herself; but did she deserve to be happy ¢ 

Tessa blushed and sighed as Giovanni] Tessa and Giovanni, as she plainly caw, 
spoke of his friends’ prospects and great| would soon be engaged—as Jim and Nella 
happiness, with hia dark eyes fixed on| were—for Giovanni's constancy, she knew, 
her meaningly, and praised Nella’s blonde|bad won hia cousin's love, and she would be 
beauty, and predicted that, united to such a/| lefs alone. 
good fellow as Jim, complete happiness would| Silas Brookfisld was forgetting her, she felt 
certainly be hera. sadly sure; his letters had grown rare, 

“He eaved my life on the voyage from/ there was a change in them ; they were colder 
Alexandria,” he said, enthusiastically. ‘1)and shorter, and less confidential. Is would 
was & wreok, nearly ai death's door, and hej be dreadful, on returning home, to find him 
pursed me as if I bad been his brother—| indifferent to her, to find him quite changed 
watched by me, tended me, never left my aide |—in love with another woman perhaps! 
till the burning African fever had been| And a terrible pang shot through poor 
enbdued. Misa Danyers is fortunate to have| Amanda's heart ae this dreadful thought 
won the love of such @ man.” fiashed through her brain—a pang that surely 

* Yes,” said Mra. Macdonald, pensively, ‘'I| would have told her, had ahe been atill an- 
think Mr. Rogers is all you tay, Captaic Mel-| aware of it, that she loved Silas Brookfield, 


i ise girl to ha and had always loved him. 
ie acai nae Sne-Granperane “I ought to hear from him, to.morrpy 















































awake to," said Tessa, shoughtfally; ‘ but 
when she found out her mistake, could she 
have done nothing fo retrieve its—to bring him 
back to ber, dear madam?” 

‘Ob, I don’t know,” sighed Amanda, 
“Some men are not to be whistled back wher 
they have onoe gone away, my dear, and there 
is such a thing as being too late, you know, 
and ita quite possible to disgust the man who 


- CHAPTER] XXIII. 
THE COUSINS ARE HAPPY, 





‘Tass must be a terrible knowledge to 
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there’s a mail dus," she thought. “I ex- ‘* What still,—after all,”she faltered. ‘‘Oh]|men smoked a cigar together in the dining- 
cted a letter three days ago. If I don’t | Silas.” room, Mrs. Macdonald confided to Tessa that 


ear, I shall feel certain he has given me up; 
and then whatshall Ido? I wonder if Olara 
Maddison has been writing home her version 
of that terrible affair? Pshaw! he’d never 
believe her story, whatever it was inst 
mine, though! Silas knows I’m truthful, if 
I've no other good quality!” 

She sat very moodily by the fire, medi- 
jeer till the door opened, and Tessa stole 
quietly in, 


“ Where is yourcousin? What has become 
of Captain Meldoni?’’ she asked. 

‘*He is gone, madam,” he replied. ‘ Did 
you not hear him go? You must have been 
thinking very deeply.’’ 

‘Yes, I was, dear,” replied Amanda, in a 
mournfal tone, as Tessa sank down beside her 
on her knees before the fire, hamming a tune 
below her breath, ‘I am feeling dull and 
dumpy, and home-sick, my dear. I'd jast 
give all I possess, I think, even for a letter 
from home at this moment,” 


A thundering knock resounded through the 
little hall as she spoke, and the servant flew 
to the door. 


‘*A telegram, ma'am,” she said, coming in, 
all red and panting, a moment later, and 
handing Amanda a yellow envelope. 

She tore it open with an anxious face. It 
was from Silas Brockfield. 

‘Landed at ten. Shall be with you by 
evening. Liverpool,” it said, 

 Bilas—Silas at Liverpool. My cousin, 
Bilas Brookfield, Tessa," she cried, with 
almost ———— delight ; ‘‘ he will be here 
this evening—only think of it !”’ 

“Oh! Iam so glad—so delighted, dear 
madam!" cried Tessa, clapping her little 
hands; and then, with a tender, arch smile, 
she added, ‘He has not given you up, you 
see ;" showing Amanda t her friend had 
guessed her secret, little as she bad imagined it. 

“Wal! Mandy,” said Silas Brookfield, 
three or four hours later, as he stood, looking 
ao tall and manly, and home-like, with his 
— in the dining-room, holding her hand 

in his. 

Oaly two words—two very common. place 
words, spoken with a strong, Yankee twang, 
ah! how dear the old accent sounded to 
Amanda’s ears, yet they told her all—told 
her Silas had not changed, had not forgotten ; 
and when she raised her eyes to his, what she 
read in them left her no room for fear. 

“Oh, Silas,” she oried, with a deep sigh of 
content, “how good of you to come! Oh! 
I've been wanting you y.” 

"I thought you did, my dear. I knew it 
from your letters,” he replied, witha touch 
of reproach in his tone, ‘‘ They were dull, not 
like you. You're looking by no means up to 
the mark Mandy, my dear. I don’t think 
Earcpe’s agreed with you much,” 

“Oh! its been—but you got my letter 
telling you about—about,"’ she faltered. 

‘* Yes—about that fellow—and of course 
I've read about his death in the papers," re- 
plied Silas with afrown, ‘It’s been partly 
my fault you've been in trouble, my dear. 
I oughtn’t to have les you come over alone, 
but I was a bit riled with you when I found 
= 80 set on it. My yoor girl! you've had a 

ad time all along I guess." 
wi Never mind! it's over now,” she replied, 
brightly, looking into his eyes, ‘‘and it was 
all my fault. Silas, have you forgotten me 
quite? O%! I’ve been so miserable since I 
thought I’d lost you.” 

‘Is that so? did it make you miserable? 
Bat you nesdn’t have thought that,” he said, 
gently. 

‘ “ Real miserable, dear. When your wire 
came to-day, I was thinking maybe you'd 
given me up quite,” she answered, humbly. 

“I couldn't do that if I tried ever so, I 
think,” he answered in an earnest voice, his 
kind eyes looking searchingly into hers. 
‘You've only fo say the word, my dear, as 

you surely know, and I'll take you for my 
own for ever and ever.” 





“Mandy, you know it—well you *now it 
surely, Say, is it to be?,” and he took ber 
hands in his. 


“T’ve waited for you to make up your jher 


mind for along, long time, Mandy,” he added, 

in # tone of the deepest tenderness, ‘I 

allow its been a worrying time for me, dear, 

and I've often wished it over. Let it be over 

now. Come home with me as my wife, darling, 

you know how I love you and how I long for 
ou.” 

‘Oh! Bilay, you are good, the best of 
=" she on fervently. ‘' I will, my dear, I 
will. 
Silas. Are you sure you really wish it?" 

He a her to him with a happy laugh, 
and kissed her fondly. 

* Well, you've learnt something in Europe 
anyhow,” he said, ‘ You've learnt to love 
me, darling.” 

“Have I?" she replied, laughing and 
blashing, whilst the tears stood in her dark 
eyes. ‘Guess I loved youall through, Silay, 
only perhaps I was so stupid I didn’t quite 
know it.” 

“ tay you know it now. Say,” he answered 

ondly. 

‘* Yes, I know it now,” she replied. 

*' And tell me, Silas,” said Amanda a little 
later, as they sat side by side by the cheerfal 
fire, ‘‘did they talk about it—about me— 
much at home, I was a bit afraid that Olara 
Maddison might have made you believe more 
or leas than the-truth.”’ 

‘Nonsense! I had your letter,” replied 
Bilas, ‘‘that was enough for me. Olara 
Maddison did say,I believe,that you'd accepted 
that—that man who's dead ; but there's an old 
rule about believing only half you see and 
nothing you hear, you know, and Clara’s 
account was a little hazy. She didn’t seem 
quite certain, so I took the liberty of giving my 
version of the matter, and was able to say I 
had it direct from you. Bat what do we care 
for what people may say! Wonder what 
they'll say when I bring Mrs. Silas Brookfield 
back to New York, eh ?”’ 

*' They'll say Mrs. Silas is'a lucky woman,” 
she answered. ‘' How glad I shall be to get 
home again, dear. I don’t believe I shall ever 
want to come to Earope again.” 

**You never shall come over again unless 
I'm with you,” he answered, fondly; “and if 
ever we do come across together I'll take care 
you have a good time of it, Mandy, to make up 
for all you've gone through this time.” 

Here a knock at the door imterrupted him, 
It was the red-armed, rosy-cheeked maid who 
had waited long after her usual time to bring 
up dinner, and now appeared with a tray and 
table-cloth, and’ an apologetic smile on 


face. 

‘Dinner! Why it's nearly nine!” oried 
Amanda; “and I never: noticed how late it 
was. What a brute Iam, and you famishing, 
I daresay, and Tessa waiting all this time. 
Harry up, Jane! Silay, I'll show you your 
room. We'll be ready for dinnerin a quarter 
of an hour, and then, Silas, I'll introduce you to 
—_ the loveliest woman in the world, my 

ear ” 

‘© The loveliest woman in the world! I’ve 
seen her Mandy,” he answered, with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eye. 
an her! Seen Tessa! Where?” she 

6 . 

‘I’ve geen you. You are the loveliest 
woman in the world to me,” he whispered. 

The evening passed off very happily. 
Giovanni dropped in as was his wont—on this 
occasion almost before dinner was over, and 
Amands had no reason to complain of being 
lonely or left to herself during the hour that 
followed. 

Bilas was daly surprised with Tesza’s 
beauty, though he would not by any means 
allow she was the most beautifal woman in 
the world, spite of all Amanda could say; 
and a mutual liking sprang up between him 


and Giovanni Meldoni; and whilst the txo 


she was quite happy, and that although she 
had behaved so foolishly Silas bad forgiven 
her, and never had had any intention of giving 


up. 
“‘T thought he would not—ah! no one who 
had ever cared for you could cease to love you, 
dear madam,” she gaid. ‘‘ How good it ,is to 
see you looking so bright and happy, and no 
wonder you are happy! I can see how Mr. 
Brockfield loves you!” 

‘* Yes, and has . my hd ee face, 
Tessa? Now, my dear, there is only one 
wanting to make my joy complete,” seplied 


I’ve treated you shamefully though, | Ar 


man 
- “And that is—what?” asked Tessa, with 
such a little blush. 

“‘To hear that you and Giovanni will soon 
be as Silay and I am, Tessa,’’ she answered. 

Tessa blushed deeply. 

“Ah! we understand each other, dear 
madam,” she said, simply ; “ though Giovanni 
has never told me so. I know he loves me 
with all his heart, and he is only waiting 
little while you know, dear madam, and then, 
when a few months have passed and # \- 
membrance of—of what we are all anx 
forget has quite passed away, we shall go to 
Italy, a1 be his wife. Oh! he has 
loved me ‘all his life, he has been everything 
to me, madam. If I can make him happy in 
the future, the dearest wish of my keart will 
be fulfilled,”’ 


OHAPTER XXIV. 
SETTLED OUT OF COUBT, 


Ir was remarkable how quickly Mr. Parker 
and Mr. Howard managed to get through all 
the law business it was necessary to settle 
before Nella and Jim could be married. There 
was no reluctance to with it now on 
Me, Parker's part oe) bad he pt ag Ad = 
possibility of everything g y by the 
omer | day, and Mr. Howard, on his side, 
made no difficulties ; but seemed bent on doing 
everything in his power to hasten matters 


on. 

So whilst Lady Vane was busy getting her 
goddanghter’s trousseau, and making all 
arrangements for the wedding ceremony, in 
both of which matters she seemed to take 
much more interest than the two people - 
pally concerned, Jim and Nella their 
time in making plans for the fatare, com- 
paring notes and exchanging confidences, 
learning to know and ilove each other better 
and better as the weeks rolled on, and looking 
forward with greater and greater confidence 


her | to the life before them. 


They visited Palliser Court together, Nella’s 
old home where she had passed so many of her 
earlier years when old Jasper Palliser was 
alive. Ah! could the strange old man only 
have know that his son’s son—the child of his 
dearly-loved Roger would be his successor in- 
stead of the timid, gentle girl, in whose hands 
he had dreaded to leave so much wealth and 
power, yet whom he loved too well to deprive 
of what seemed her right. Could he have 
foreseen that one day she would be mistress of 
all that fair domain, all that vast wealth 
indeed, but with the grandson, of whose 
existence he was ignorant, to share it with her, 
how great would have been hia satisfaction. 
And many a tale did Nella tell Jim, of the old 
man, of his kindness of heart, his generosity 
and true goodness, which, though his stern 
and frigid manner made those who were but 
acquaintances fear him, those he knew well 
thought but a of, 4 — and respected 
him for his sterling qualities. 

They wandered together through the lovel 
gardens, and the park, beautifal still, thoug 
the trees were leafless, and snow o the 
ground, and through the lane and the ——-, 
and the old villagers, those who remember: 





oung Roger Palliser in his youth started 
5 aw cast their eyes on Jim, a thorough 
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Palliser, as they all said, and as like the young 
master at his age as could be. 
It was an endless ht to Jim to hear 
from Nella’s lips the old ily legends that 
her grandfather had been so fond of imparting 
to her, to saunter ¢ hb the pictare 
where hung portraits of the Palliser family 
from the ge oe Guesees 20 = 
last century, and where the great portrai 
of Jasper Palliser himeelf, painted by Sir 
Thomas, hung with that of his wife beside 
him, and Roger Palliser as a boy on his right 
ha 


nd. 

He loved the old mansion, with its gloomy, 
oak-panelled hall, its broad staircase, its 
waingcoted rooms. He delighted in all the 
relios of the past it contained in ita rare 
library, ita lovely gardens, the undulating 

ark that lay before it, with the broad, atill 
ake in the distance, and the thick woods of 
beech and oak that lay behind it. 

To pass hie days in such a place with Nella 
beside him was indeed an entrancing fature 
to look forward to. 

The wedding, though it was February when 
it took place, and town was very empty, was 
an imposing function, and all who could man- 

ie to attend it did so, anxious to catch sight 
of the fair bride whose beauty was celebrated, 
and of the bridegroom, around whom hung a 
kalo of romance. 

Lady Vane, who had set her heart on seeing 
her goddaughter married with befitting pomp 
and ceremony and with a crowd of admirers 
and friends around her, was gratified at the 
way everything went off, at the beauty of the 
bride and the praises lavished on her, the 
costliness of the dresses, the distinction of 
the crowd assembled, and the interest evinced 
in the proceedings by all present. 

She felt when all was over and the Iasi 
guest gone, and the bride and bridegroom 
safely started on) their wedding tour, that she 
had done her duty as & woman and a god- 
mother to Nella, and that a happier ending to 
such a chapter of complications as Jim's 
sudden a ce had brought about could 
not have imagined. 

And so the great Palliser Estate question 
was settled out of court to the perfect satis- 
faction of all concerned, and when summer 
came Jim and Nella settled down at Palliser 
Court, which Lady Vane had spent the better 
part of the five months they passed on the 
Continent in setting in order and beautifying 
for their reception, and began a life of happy 
usefalness to those around them, which 

ily made them beloved and respected by 
and poor alike, 

The Squire they said was a true Palliser, 
kind, just and generous, and a sweeter lady 

ra. Palliser—Misa Nella that was— 
was surely never seen; it was well she had a 
husband to help her in managing the pro- 
perty, and what could be more proper than 
that the old Squire's grandson should be that 
husband. For somehow the village folk could 
never be brought to understand that the pro- 
perty was Jim's by right, nor to comprehend 
what might have happened under other cir- 
cumetances, and bat for the amicable arrange- 
ment entered into by the cousins, 

Meanwhile, and before Jim and Nella had 
retarned from their tour, Armanda had 
become Silas Brockfield’s wife, and the happy 
couple after a short visit to Italy, where they 
remained till after the marriage of Giovanni 
and Tessa, took leave of Europe and returned 
to their own country. 

“ After all, Mandy, my dear,”’ said Silas 
with a sigh of satisfaction, as they were seated 
on the piazza of their house at Cliffeville, the 
firat evening after their return, ‘though I 
didn’s think so at the time, it was a good busi-, 
ness your starting off for Europe as you did." 

“I¢ turned out for the t,”’ replied 
Amanda, “though I didn’t deserve it 
should, and good has come of it, dear. I am 
your wife for one thing—perhaps if I hadn't 

Q=semn" 


gon 
“You'd have been Mandy Macdonald still, 
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eh?” he laughed, passing his hand caress- 
ingly over his wife's luxuriant dark hair. 

* Yes, and poor Tessa, what might not have 
become of her !"’ answered Amanda. 

“ Yet it all turned out for the best, for us, 
and for her and for Meldoni too,’’ he replied. 

“ And for your friend, Jim Rogers—or Mr. 
Palliser I should say,” added Amanda, ‘If 
I had not come to Earope he would never 
have married his cousin—the great Palbiser 
Estate case would never have been settled out 
of court,” 

‘‘And the plans of that wretched man 
might have been successfally carried out,” 
said Silas, gravely. 

"Yes, it is strange what a short way we can 
see before us, how little idea we have of what 
will be the consequences of our actions, or 
how others—even those we have never seen 
and who are far from us—may be inflaenced 
by them, But, thank Heaven! only good 
came out of what I did.” 

“Yes, only good,” said Silas, laying his 
hand on bis wife's. “If the Pallisers—if 
Tessa and Giovanni are only half as happy in 
— as we are, Iam sure they will say so 

0.” 

[THE END.] 








Tae coinage of the world now absorbs 
nearly two-thirds of the gold and more than 
half of the total stocks of silver annually, 


Accorpina to an authority on the subject, 
there is a great deal of character in a man's 
moustache. When the moustache is ragged, 
there is a lack of proper self-control on the 
part of its owner. If there is an‘inclination to 
curl at the outer ends of the moustache, there 
ia a tendency to ambition, vanity, and display. 
When the curl tarns upward there is a geni- 
ality combined with a love of approbation; 
when the inclination is downward there isa 
more sedate turn of mind, not unaccompanied 
with gloom. 


Coxtectine folk-lore from the people of any 
country is attended with many difficulties, 
The Scotch are evasive, and delight in myati- 
fying qualifications. The intellectual classes 
rather resent the possible uses to which such 
information is to be put. The average Scotch- 
man of the middle classes feela aggrieved that 
so noble a race as his own should be suspected 
of — superstitions. And the ignorant 
and lowly have a well-defined notion that the 
charm is lost if it be divalged to disbelievers, 
A babe must never see its image in a looking- 
glass until all its teeth are ont. Bad luck 
always follows the removal of the wedding- 
ring. If you find two spoons in your cup or 
saucer it is a certain omen that you will never 
wed. Someone is thinking of you when your 
nose itches. Theitching of the right palm in- 
dicates that you will soon shake hands, and 
that of the left that you are to receive money ; 
while if the soles of your feet disturb you in 
ike manner you are to journey over strange 
ground. The potency of the horseshoe is the 
same the world over; but in Scotland, if you 
find one you must throw it over your left 
aboulder in order to sesure good lack during 
the month to come. The spilling of salt is un- 
lucky, but evil may be warded off if you toss 
& portion over your lefé shoulder. When the 
fire is blown, if the sparks fly spitefully, 
strangers are to visit you. Even numbersare 
lucky and odd ones are calamitous. In hand- 
ing any object or article of food to another, if 
it falls or spills it is a certain sign of mach 
farther intercourse ; but if by chance any two 
persons wash in the same bowl of water they 
are certain to quarrel. Entering service or 
beginning any enterprise or journey on Satur- 
day will compel an unfortunate ontcome. The 


game superstitions regarding ocaula and 
children born with cauls exist in Scotland as 
elsewhere in Europe. When aspider is found 


on one’s clothing or person money will shortly 
be received. A gift of a knife or other sharp- 





and ‘breaking your heart after a coronet, 


edged utensil is always to be avoided. 





Ont of the simplest and most effective 
cures for that often serious affliction to a 
traveller, a cinder in the eye, is that of a 
common flaxseed. One or two of these may 
be placed in the eye without injury; they 
shortly begin to swell and exude a glutinous 
substance that covers the ball of the eye, 
enveloping any foreign substarice that may 
be in it; then seed and irritant may be 
washed out. Keep a dozen of these seeds in 
& compartment of your purse, and they may 
prove an invaluable accessory. 

Op ae anata, tee , oe - on 
young e, we give a few superstitions 
apalies Aho cup that cheers. If you put 
cream into your cup before the sugar it will 
‘‘oross your love,” so be very carefal. It, 
while the tes is being made, the lid, removed 
to pour in the water, is forgotten, it is a sure 
sign of a new arrival. Ifa tea stalk floats in 
the cup it is called a “beau,” and when this 
is seen unmarried women should stir their tea 
very quickly round and round, and then hold 
the spoon upright in the centre of the cup. 
If the “beau” is attracted te the spoon and 
clings to it he will be sure to call very shortly, 
if not that very evening; but if the stalk 
ee to the side of the cup he will not come. 

f you want to know how many years will 
elapse before you may expect to be married, 
balance your spoon on the edge of your cup, 
first noting that it is perfectly dry, fill another 
spoon partiy with tea, and holding it above 
the balanced spoon, let the drops of the tes 
gather to the tip of the spoon and gently fall 
into the bowl of the one below. Oount the 
drops—each one stands for a year. It is a 
sign of fair weather if the cluster of small air 
bubbles formed by the sugar collect and 
remain in the centre of the cup. If they 
~~ + Ng the sides it will surely rain before 
night. 

Tue following is not without interest :—‘' A 
superstitious reverence for the dead accom- 
plished years ago in Ohina — that 
regard for the comfort and safety of the living, 
even when aided by judicial mandates and 
radical municipal methods, has been only 
partially able to accomplish in this country,"’ 
said a telegraph lineman who was in the em- 
ploy of the company that established the 
first telegraph linein China. ‘'The telegraph 
wires are placed underground there, and if 
the company had not so disposed of them 
there would have bsen no telegraph lines in 
China to this day. Dead ance3tors are held 
in peculiar reverence in that curious country, 
and the casting of a shadow upon the grave of 
an ancestor is looked upon by the Chinese as 
an insult not to be borne, and it is always re- 
sented with impetuous rage. Now there are 
no cemeteries or general burying grounds in 
China, but every family’s ancestors, partiou- 
larly in the rural districts, are buried on the 
family premises. Consequently, every yard 
or garden ia a receptacle of ancestral remains, 
and as China is thickly populated, the revered 
bones of dead and gone Mongolian progenitors 
may be found resting beneath every few rods 
of earth. When the telegraph company went 
to work to put up the poles on which to hang 
its wires the workmen were embarrassed 
every little while by wrathfal Chinamen, who 
would rash angrily upon certain poles and 
chop them to the ground, and warn the work- 
men with much furious chatter that they 
would put them up again at their peril. The 
cause of this interference was unknown to 
the workmen, who were at last forced to dis- 
continue the work, and explanation was de- 
manded by the authorities. Then it was 
learned that the poles that were cut down had 
cast a shadow some time daring the day on 
the graves of revered ancestors of Ohinamen, 
and the insult could be wiped out in no other 
way but by summarily removing the poles. 
It was found that this superstition was too 
sacred a one among the Chinese to be cver- 
come by persuasion or bribery, and at last the 
telegraph company, as a matier of economy 
and self-protection, laid their wires beneath 
the surface, where they have been ever since.” 
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a . on —— 
“Way, Edwin,” exolaimed-thetearfatbride,}| Lirtze Boy (pointing +o window ‘of india- 
FACETLA. ‘‘ you certainly told me before we were mar- | rabber shop) : ratios those? ” ‘Mamma: 
re ried that you would give me all the | ‘“Dhose-are diving-anits, made all-of aubber, 


Tue silent man ia offen worth listening 
to. 

Or two women, chcote the one that will 
have you. 

Man born of woman is of few days and 
fall of scherges to ged his name in print, 


Suz: ‘'Do you shink of investing in 
re He: “No. I prefer matrimonial 
ge.” 


Many of the given oures for the inflaenza 
are far; far more to be dreaded than the 
disease. 

Tur parson tella you thas you should: marry 
for love, and yet he generally marries for 
money. 

A pretry gitl may be go fally oconpied with 
basing beantifal as not to have time to be 
agreeable. 

How curious itis to talk of doctors paying 
visits. Everyone knows that the visitas pay 
the doctor. 

Tue height of indugtry—A girl so indus- 
tricus thah when ahe has nothing else to do 
she knits her brows. 

Tue warp ie slender and grasefal in hia move- 
reents, but his attentions are ofien too mnoh 
to she point to be agreeable, 

Wacerrs: “ Why did you get your hair ont 
80 short in this cold weather?” Henpeok : 
‘* I don’é wish my wife to have the grip.” 

Conpuctor (hastily): “How old is that 
child?’ Young Mother (indignantly): “Do 
I look old enough to have a chitd old enough 
to pay fare?” 

Mrs Varpzrcrim: ‘*Do you ever sweep 
under the bed?’ Domestic: ‘Oh, yes mum, 
ofien. It’s so much more aisy than a dustpan, 
you know," replied Bridget. 

“Never look at your boy when he is 
apepkiog,”’ writes 'a father, ‘It embarraateg 
him when he is explaining bow he happened 
to be in school and ont playing ball at the 
same time.”’ 

He (enthusiacsioally): ‘On, Eltrida, if 
it wereonly youchsafed to a lover to fight for 
love as those old knights did.’ Eifrida: 
“You haven't yes asked pa about our engage- 
men), George.” 

Cann: '*Gsorge bas asked me to be his 
wife. I hope he lovesme. You don't anppore 
he wants me only for my money ?”’ Kate: “I 
don’t know, bat some men will do anything 
for money.” 

Gays 8 cynical old bachelor: '' Never marry 
a woman unlege she is so rich that yon would 
marry ber if she were homely, and fo 
beantifal that you would marry her if she 
were poor.” 

Mrs. Mannatyvan Beacn: ‘Sold it! Good 
gracious! what caused you to do that?" 
Servant Girl: “ Well, they are becoming alto. 
gether tco common; the miseus has jast 
bought herself one.” 

Rector’s Wier: * Yon cuzht to avoid even 
the appearance of evil, Do you yourself, 
think the girls who dance arerighi?’ Beile 
of the Parish: ‘They must be. I know the 
gizls who con't are alwaya left.” 

Para: “Leok how dirty your hande are, 
Johnnie; are you not ashamed of yourself ? 
Did you ever see me with such hands?” 
Jobnnie: ‘No, papa; but I didn’t know you 
when you were a boy.” 

Cuaatre: “Girton may be a good callege 
for some branches of education, but the girls 
there are not very well up in grammar," 
Mabel: ‘ How so?” Charlie: ‘1 neverheard 
of one yet who could decline matrimony.” 

A pomestic servant ia liable for ‘break- 
ages’ only if they were csuced wantonly or 
by groca carelessness, Hf a servant under 
notice leaves abruptly durivg the notice 


pericd, she cannes recover wages for that 
period, 


pin money I wanted.” . ‘* Yes,” said Edwin, 
gloomily, ‘i know I did, but 1 didn’t suppose 
youmeant diamond ping,” 


 Jevnig,"” sald the young woman, flercaly, 
“‘T'ra never going to have anything to do with 
another charch fair.” “Why noi?’ ; 
the young men are over at dining-table | 
betting on who will get the oyster. Isn't is 
scandalons ?" 


Senvant; ‘‘J'mo sorry, air, bat.emy master.is 
out of town.” Oaller (who sees the master's 
head peeping out of a window above): ‘Oh, 
indeed, he must have lost hishead, then! Teli 
him the next time he goes away to take his 
head with him,’’ 


Mr Birtvs: ‘Maris, I think you lavish 
altogether too mach time and attention on 
that‘ poodle.” Mrs. Billas: ‘Poor little 
fellow! I feel so sorry forhim, John! You 
know he hasn't any clab where he oan go and | 
spend three or four hours every evoning.”’ 


Suirz: " Did you reply to one of those par- 
sonal advertisementa?'’ Brown: ‘‘ Yes, I 
once answered one from a lady who pined for 
congenial companionship.” Smith: “ With 
what resuls?’”” Brown: “She turned out to 
be Mra. Brown.” 

Mrs, Younewirz: ‘ Oh, George, how utserly 
heartleas, almost wicked, we have become!” 
Hasband: “Eb? What?’ Mes. Youngwife: 
“It’s awfal to be go neglectful of Heaven's 
choicest blessings, We haven't had ‘baby’s 
photograph taken for a week.” ; 

Wooprwarv: Ts that man you were talking 
to awhile ago an oculist?” Jefferson: ‘' No, 
he'aa lawyer. Why did you think he was an 
coulist?’’ Woodward: “Well, he had so 
much to say abont the I thas I thought he 
must be professional.” 

Wire (Sanday nigh!): “ Where have you 
been, John?” Hoscband: “Been $0 sagned 
concert listening to (nic) sacred music. Wite 
(varqastionlly): “Yes, and drioking sacred 
beer and whisky and smoking sacred cigars. 
If there are saints on this earth, John, you 
are one of them.” 

A urTie girl the other day climbed into a 
obair, fronting a handsome mirror, and when 
she beheld the roflestion of her own bright 
features phe turned to her mother in 
pstulance, exclaiming: ‘' Mamma, erery time 


Itry to look in the glass my face gets in the 
way.” 
Mrs Gapp: ‘ Woplda’t it bo grand if 


keienca shonpid discivar tbe moon to be in- 
habited, and hit anaome.way to talk wiih onr 
lavar neighbonrs.” Mus. Gane: "Indeed it 
would. They would bemear enough to talk 
to, yet not near enough 40 be ranning in as ali 
hours of the day, you. know.” 

Boso (in the front row at the theatse): 
“ How cezzlingly beantifal' Mile. Highkicker's 
teeth look to-night.’ Der. Dantelle: “Taney 
ought to; I spent all day oleaning and 
polishing them.’ ‘‘I¢ muss have sired:her 
dreadfaliy.” “ Notatall, She sentthem by 
her maid.” 

“Dorsn'T it annoy you, Me. Prooftext, to 
bave people sleep under your teaching?” 
“ Yes,” was the reply, “it isvather humilia- 
ting; but then there is thie advantage: I can 
preach the game sermon several Sandays in 
succession without the fact ‘being recognised 
by my congregation.” 

Or famous compliments paid to the fair 
Bex the supply is so large and dazzling that it 
is @ matter of no amall difficulty to pick out 
the brighteet gems; but it the following was 
unlooked for, it certainly deserves a place 
among the best, Fontenelle, when ninety 
years old, passed befors Mme. Helvetins with- 
out perceiving ‘her. “Ah!” gaia the lady, 
‘that is your gallantry, then !~“To pass before 
me without ever locking at.me!” “TH Ihad 
looked at you. madam,” replied the ofd bean, 


] PontceMay ; 


jioaich?" Mr. 


#0 the diver won't get wet)" Litsle Boy; “I 
wieh T bad one.” Mamma: “* Way, what for, 


4 my dear?” Little Boy: “To wear-when-you 
y yo 


“Bo you're going up fo,gee 

5 peg “Not io woe,the 
match, my friend. Jam going Gown ee 
® few words in season to she varigh! 
crowd durivg the interval.” oliceman : 
“You are quite Hert. then, to take your 
umbrella. You will want something to 
yourself with.” 

““Msrcy! Don’t leave that bottle of landa- 
nam where the children can get at it, Me, 
Patmore:” “dt'sall rights, Mery. Don't yon 
see the word ‘ pri on i+ im hig 
letters?" ‘' Yea, butthe children oan’s read.” 
‘“‘Tene for you; I'd forgotten that. There, 
I've -written on it ‘This says poison.’ Now 
they'll know what the label amys.’’ 

Ecstatic Lover: ‘Oh, I have sach a beau- 
tifal and gentle and tender and loving ae 
angelic sweetheart.” Married’ Man: “‘ Ugh." 
Ecstatic Lover (anconsciously): “And I'm 
going to write her a lovely poem, al sbout 
herself, and I want you to give me a good 
word to rbyme with saint,” Married Man: 
“ Ain't.” ; 

Sar (ahertly,atier the biisafal silence that 
the delicions afficmative bronght mt) > 
“ Darling, now that we are engaged, have 
the right to. ask youa question, bave I not?” 


He: “Moss certainly.’ ‘And you will 
answer trothfally?'’ ‘Of course.” ‘ What 
is that string tied sound your r for, 


then?’’ “Great Heavens! To remind me 
that I am already engaged!”’ 

To Be Decipep Later.—Jadge Greene isa 
good lawyer and somewhat of # stickler for 
niceties of pronunciation. Ex Jadge Denni- 
son, in arguing a motion before -bim, Ahad 
oecasion 4o refer to Brown on Torts, and pro- 
nounced the anthor’s name as thong it were 
spelled ‘‘Browny.” The jadge passed she 
firat mietake without notice; at she second he 

his shoulders; at she third he said, 
‘The name is ‘Brown,’ not ‘ Browny,’ 
Brother Dennison.’ ‘Bat it ia cpelied 
‘B.r.0-wn-e,’’’ said the counsel, in his very 
deep and measured jones; ‘and, if that does 
not spell ‘Browny,’ what. does it eapell?”’ 
“(* Brown,’ of course,” charply anawered the 
judge, whose patience wag becoming rvfilad. 
“My name ia spelled ‘G.r-doubie-e-n.e,’ bat 
you would not cal) me ‘Greeny,’ woold you?” 
Mr, Dennison turned to his books, .saying, 
apparently to himesif, but loud enough to be 
heard all over the court.rocom, ‘That will 
depend cpon how your honour decides this 
motion.”’ 

Mes, Newwsp: *'My dear, as you said -we 
must do everything possible to econonsise, I 
have been at work turning my old dresses, and 
I can make moat of them doanother-year. It 
won't take me over eix weeks to get through, 
and then I'll reshape and retrim my old bon- 
neta.” Mr, Newwed: * Toat's vory seneibdle, 
I mast say.’ Mrs. Newwed: “TI have alec 
been trying some waxed thread and ® cosree 
needle on my old shoes, and I believe they'll 
last eix months longer; and I've turned that 
old carpet we bought second-hand, and given 
it a thorough washing, so that it will do very 
nicely ; and I’m going to make some ourtains 
for tbe up-stairs windows, to avoid baying 
new ones.’ Mr. Newwed: ‘ Eminently 
sensible, my dear.” Mrs. Newwed: “And 
I’ve sent off the washerwoman and discharged 
the hired girl. I will do all the work myself.’ 
Mr. Newwed: ‘You're an angel, my dove.” 
Mrs. Newwed: “And I took that bex of 
imported cigars you bonght, end traded hem 
for two boxes of cheaper ones,’”’ Mr. Newwed : 
‘Now, see here! Economy is a good thing, 
bus there is no need of your becoming an 
unreasoning, fanatics! monomaniac on the 








“T never contd have passed you at-all,” 


enbdject.”’ 
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Tox German Emperor is going whale. 
hunting.in Nowegiau watera in Jaly. 

Tur Dake anf Dachess of Edinburgh have 
betrosbed ibeir eldest da ex to Prince 
Ferdinand of Hohenzollern, heir 40 the Rou- 
manian Throne, 

Tar Empress of Austria is very pleased 
with her villa at Corfa, and with her stay 
there. Her Majesty has conferred several 
Austrian decorations upon (fiicials in the 
island, 

Ovs good Qasen, with all her many de- 
soendants, can only boast four.grandsons, who 
may be strictly described as British Princas ; 
that is, one son‘for-each of ‘her fonr sons. 

Snor battons are now enlisted among the 
slaves.of Dame Fashion, The plain black, 
commonplace shoe-botton is sipled antiqne, 
and bright silver or gold ones are attached 40 
the faehionable shce, 

Tar very latest agony in the line of five 
o'clock teas.in New York is the monochrome 
—that ie, the flowers, hangings, + 
napkins, and‘china service must be all of one 
and the same shade, 

Tae Ozar of Rassia fakes hia xailway 
journeys in an armonur- plated train. In order 


to obtain olates evfiiciently large to line the 


carriages, the Soclé'é Franco-Ragse devised a 
nethed of producing sheets of aicel tixty feet 
long by four feet wide from a single ingot. 

Ir ie jost twenty-nine years since the Pzince 


of Wates was initiated into the mysteries of! 


Freemasopry, and since 1875, the year His 
Royal Highness became Grand Maater of 
England, nearly £50000 ‘haa been annually 
subscribed for the support of Masonic charit- 
able institutions. 

Orel the members of our Royal Family, 
the son-ef the Doke of Héinburgh ie one of 
the most lovable and charming. ~ Entirely 
devoid of affectation and pride, and endowed 
with. the most winning manners, the young 
Prince has oaptored the hears of everyones 
with whom he ‘has come in contact. 

Parnozss Carist1an follows the lead of the 
Princess of Wales in sensibly refasing 40 
smother herself in crape. The French people 
have been amazed at the simplicity of tbe 
mourning garb worn by the Princess and ‘her 
daughters during their stay at Cap Martin, 
snd the absence of those wonted logubricus 
yards of crape, 

Tue illness from which Prinoe Atfred of 
Ediaburgh has been snffering is ct a serious 
natare, and it causes great anxiety, because 
His Royal Highness has always bean delicate, 
Unsder the most favourable circumatances 
Prince Alfred ig likely 40 be more or lees of an 
invalid for several months to come. The 
Pringe’s illness exoites.much intereat in Gar- 
many, beoause, in the event of a fatal iseue, the 
Dake of Connaught would hacema the ultimate 
heir of the Dachy of Saxe-Ooburg. Gotha. 

_ For a ourions profession, and one which is 
liule known, commend us #0 the Paxiaian 
Vendor of Paternity, He appears ¢o be an 
individual who takea vpon himeelf the risk of 
severe punishments if detected in ihe carrying 
cut of his business, which is to stand in forma 
patris 4 young men who wish to marry, and 
ornnob get the consent of their parents. Taos 
Vendor of Paternity here steps in and goes 
through all formalities at the Mayor's office. 

Tar effeots that can ba produced by a grace- 
ful manipulation of the fan are wonderfal. Is 
may not inaptiy be termed the eeepire of 
Venus, ‘The fan and the mantitla, when 
managed with the skilland grace which seems 
native toa Spanish beauty, produce effects 
that have always been recognised, but which 
14 ig difficult to analyse. A plain woman who 
tappens to have good eyes. and has the art to 
hold a fan af a certain angle before her face is 
frequently transformed in appearance.co a3-to 
®ppear beantifal, 





Taz term ‘' hand ” ued in measuring horses 
means four inches. 


A coop sewing-machine is supposed to de 
the work of twelve. women, 

A cup of three years old is half the heigh) 
that it will ever rench. 

‘'Tromas"’ ceoune, on the aversge, thinty- 
niae times in every one thousand names, 

In Germany 27 485 chiliren between twelve 
and fourteen years workediin factories in 1890 ; 5 
‘in England, 86499 wader thirteen -yoars were 
employed. 

Tue average age at which women marry is 
25 5, Married women live two years longer 
than tingle women, although one weman in 
seventy dies in childbirth. February is the 
month in which the greatest number of births 
occur; Junein which occur the fewest. 





GEMS, 


How much easier is ie.to.ait. by the fire ard 
resolve to do good, thanitis to go out io 
the cold and doit! 


A urre of Ieisure and a life of Iszinese are 
twothings, Many, without labour, would live 
by _ witz only, but they break for want of 
atock. 


Every one has anideal of life higher than 
his actual life reaches. Weehoald all like to 
be better, nobler, more jass and generous and 
disinterested than we are. Throngh self- 
discipline alone can we climb this ladder and 
approach this ideal, 


Manner is one of the principal external 
graces of character. It is the ormament of 
action, and often makes the commonest ofiices 
beautiful by the way in which it performs 
them. It is a happy way of doing things, 
ad srniog even the smallest details of life. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Jam wits Trxnrp Arricars.—Qae tin of apri- 
cots, one pound suger,one lemon. Grate the 
tind of the lemon and squeez? out the joice, 
and put this and the liquid that isin the tin 
and the sugar on #o boil. Lat it boi! ten 
minutes, then add the apricots and boil ten 
minutes longer. Pat in pots.and cover. 


Osnance Suervet.—To one-half oup of cold 
water add two tablespoonfuls of gelatine, and 
let it stand one hour, To.four coups of boil- 
ing water add:cne pound of granulated sugar ; 
stir until dissolved, then add to the gelatine ; 
stir until well dissolved, and set aside to cool 
When cold add the jaice of six oranges and 
éwolemons; strain and feeez2. Stir-constanily 
until nicely frozen, then remove the dasher 
and stir ina meringue made of the white of 
one egg beaten stiff and one tablespoonufal of 
sugar. Serve in emall tamblers or lomonace 
glasses. 


Pork To Picgerz.—Mix together six pounds 
of coaree salé, quarter pound brown sugar, two 
ounces saltpetre. When the pork is cold out 
it in snitable pieces and put them in a tab, 
with some of the mixed salt in the bottom 
Then another layer of salt, and ao on, packing 
tha: pieces. as close.as possible. Pat a lid on 
the top or round board anda heavy weight on 
top. Under tke board thereshonld be a cloth 
folded infour. Tbis may be ready in six days, 
or longer if to be kept long, or the salt, &>, 
may be sprinkled over it and tarned and rubbed 
every day. Wien 4o be rolled, wash and dry 
The leg 


y 
it with a-cloth, and roll-np tightly. 


Hoar frost is frozen dew. 


Tre number of lighthouses in the world hag 
quadrupled doring she lact Afsy years. 


Cnroves are ‘the unopened flowera of a smal} 
tree that is a native of the Molucca Islands, 

Tra rasters Rave frequently been known +0 
temporarily lose the sense cf taste altogether, 

A crEMATED body leaves & residuum of only 
eight cuncas; all besides is restored to the 
geceous elementg, 

Turreisa race of shepherds at the village 
of Gomera, in the Peak of Teneriffe, who are 
able to.converse at a distance of two or three 
miles by intelligible whistling. 

Tae largest electric railway in the world io 
to be constructed in Russia from 8%, Peters- 
burg to Archangel, a distance of more than 
eight hundred miles. 

Tue sea is infinitely more productive than 
the land. Jt is estimated that an sore of good 
fishing will yield more food in & week than ac 
sore of the best land will yield in & year. 

Manicotps and camomiles in North Africa 
grow to & height of four or five feet. In India 
pe rhododendren grows to the height of 30 

et, 

Tur great Koh i-noor diamond was out in 
& shop in the Haymarket. Tne Dake of 
Wellington put the firet facet on, her Majeaty 
and nearly all the members of the Royal 
Family assisting in phe work. 

Ix Japan etiquette has to do with such an 
apparently simple matier as entering a gate. 
Ii you are a man cf the highest rank, you 
enter by the centre and largess gate; if not, 
you go in by one of the swo side gates which 
flank it, 

A Cananran electrician states that sleotricity 
cases the tides, and demmonatrates it by eleo- 
trifying a rubber comb by rubbing it through 
the hair, and then drawing it over the top cfs 
glass filled with water, the resalé being that 
the tidal wave follows the com», 

Ix certain districts’ in Scotlacd, where 
neither telegraph ror telephone is within easy 
reach, carrier pigeons render valusble service 
to the newspaper reporters of Edinburgh. The 
birds are trained for this epecial work, and 
bave cotes provided for them on the fiat rooi 
of the city office. 

Tux familiar “ Brazil not” grows in hard, 
spherical pods, each of which containe from 
eighteen to twenty-four of the triangular seede 
that come. to market. So beautifally are they 
psoked by nature that no man yet has ever 
been able to put them back in their receptacle 
aiter once they have been taken out, 

Puyeicrans headed the liss of suicides in 
America last year, and they bave headed is 
every yeario the last ten. Thais promises to 
be still more conspisuons this year, asin the 
first twelve days of the present month no hese 
than seven physicians have committed suicider 
in the United States, There seems to exist 
no satisfactory solution for this state of 
affairs. 

One of the most curious natural prodac- 
tions of the Weat Indies is the famed vegetable 
fly, an insect abous the size and colour of a 
drone bee, but without wings. Inthe month 
of May it buries itself in the earth and begins 
to wegetate. By the beginning of Jone & 
aprout has issued from the oreature’s back, 
and made its appearance above she surface ef 
the ground. By the end of Jaly the tiny tree, 
known on the island as the fly tres, bas 
attained ita fall size, being then abont three 
inches high, but a perfect tree in every 
particular, mach resembling & delicate coral 
branch, Pods appear on its branches ac soon 
as it arrives at its fall growth; these riper 
and drop off ia August. Instead of containing 
reeds, asone would naturally suppose, these 
pods have from three to eix small, hard 





may be hung to dry or smoked, 


worme ugon the interior. 


reg me ee 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pappy.—The dog-license in Ireland is 5s. a year. 

Suamnock.—We never heard of any such name as 
you mention. Bridget is a name in I 

Mivor.—If under age the money cannot be recovered 
from you. 

Bavuce.—The Scots merk was worth 13 pence and one- 
third of a penny sterling. 

Benniz.—St. Michael's Bassishaw is a church in the 
Oity of London. 

A Worrine Man.—A by wr ob en 
may demand a week's notice bef: 

One we Dirricuitrrs —Oould te answer either ques- 
tion. Have no idea how you are to get information. 

Toorsizr —Any person to whom a counterfeit coin is 
tendered has a right to destroy it, 

Douwct —For the dates of British battles you have 
only to refer to any history of Bogland. 

Lypra.—Railway companies are not obliged to give 
change for notes or gold {n payment for tickets. 

T. I. P.—No, we are not aware that there is elther a 
reocgnised place or price for these things. 

Percy.—The “' Wild West” show was, in 1887, held on 
land adjoining apron Court and West Brompton stations. 

A Lover or S.—The Queen has half-a-dozen 


——— dogs, A, recent pet of all, perhaps, being a 
co! 


by the week 


A Farexp or tar “ Lonpow Reapsr.”—Both Silloth 
and Longtown, near Carlisle, are in Cumberland, and 
consequently in England. 
aa”. ons. Suey on ea > 

lertainly; no properly app P 
aTthoat lime-Jaice. 

Panreas.—The late Mrs. Craik, when she was Miss 
Malock, was the author of the novel “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 

Lowety Lass.—The Second Battalion Seaforth High- 
landers are at Rawal Pindi, Bengal. You may write to 
quartermaster there if you like. 

Anxiovs Wirr.—A husband {fs not Mable for debts 
contracted by her before marriage, except to the extent 
of any property he receives with her. 

A. Y.—A battalion of infantry is to go from India to 
coewe during 1892-93. It is not yet sald which one 
will be selected. 

Bive-stockina.—The prices of several of the encyoclo- 
peiids have been reduced Istely. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica 1s a thoroughly valuable work. 


®  Marrrep rm Hasts.”—A married man would not be 
enlisted, and if be made a false attestation that he was 
“single” he would be Mable to imprisonment and 
expulsion. 

Damanis —No one, Hoensed or unlicensed, Is at liberty 
to go on board a ship to tout for any purpose whatever, 
without express permission of the captain or officer in 
charge. 

Pewetorr.— White fs -— oe colour ; riety speaking 
the whole of the ly blended that 
none shows above the her, and the “result is utter 
absence of colour. 

Scaprcrace.—There is nothing to prevent a landlord 
entertaining his private friends in his own rooms after 
hours, but, of course, there must be nothing pald for by 
the guests. 





Toms >vY.—There is no one-wheeled velocipede In exist- 
ence, though Hans Breitman, the humorous German- 
American poet, has sketched the adventures of a man 
upon a machine of that kind. 

Ovniostry.—The phrase “Pouring of] on troubled 
waters” is not to be found in the Bible. In various 
forms the phras*, founded on fact, has come down from 
the time of Pliny. 


H. L.—Lee or Lea aad Leigh are nct the same at all ; 
the last is a name from a locality in Lancash!re, the 
others are from objects, like ae park, holme, etc. Lea 
is a flat plece of meadow land. 


“ Onz tn TrouBLe —A man at woman living together 
unmarried may separate at wilJ, each taking whatever 
belongs to him or her. The woman might apply for an 
affiliation order with respect to her children. 


Lavna.—Mayfalr fs a fashionable quarter of London, 
so-called because of a fair held there, which began on 
May Ist, and lasted 16 + ees 4 grant from James 
L It was suppressed in 1 
“A Wetse Grat.—It “ a upon the circum- 
stances of the Introduction. It is not generally neces- 
sary to shake hands, bat sufficient just to bow. Try 
not to be self-conscious, but jast be as natural as you 
cap, and you will soon lose your awkwardncas, 


Tastite.—Jean Armcur, Barns’ wife, was born on 
27th February, 1767, at Mavchline, Ayrshire, being one 
of the “six proper young belles” of the place celebrated 
in his rhyme. Her father was a mason there, She died 
on 26th March, 1834. 

JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES.—The gilding of book edges eis 


fine art, Lage Say tg with ogg, then m: 
is laid on, and then it is burnished with a burnisher. 


Saaz to Get, you con, Gas impossible for you to accom- 
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Potty.—There are 
many orphanages to ey gt 
impossible fo say which would sit your our case. Ft 
inquiries for you. 


Bevos As mareury tet es oh chout $9 degsees below 
the zsre point of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, alcohol 
Pact» Moro Mian 100 degre ow S00 cD 
places. ore than degrees Ww zero can 
measured In an alcohol thermometer. 


Suvexr.—Any publishid song may be sung in a 
— house where no charge is made for admission. 
first hed after August 10, 1882, may be 

of public performance is 


Home-stcx.—‘"' Home, Sweet Home,” the ever-popular 
song, appeared originally in a drama called 5 the 
Maid of Athens by John Howard iy ~ fo oy 
some said to be Italfam or Sicilian St eee 
attributed to to Sir Henry Bishop. 


FAITHFUL HEARTS, 


Yes, 1am waiting for bim ; 

He witil come back to me, 
Can hearts and lives so fondly linked 
For dissevered be? 
Can he be false and fickle? 

Icsra not what they say ; 
I wear the ring he guve mio once, 

In youth's sweet summer day. 


eo — Seema tesa f 
ppose ‘tis as you 
Suppose that he ts false and cold, 


And 
Was fettered by such vow, 


There comes 8 rome stranger back, 
A captive of —. 
And falls besides that bier, and weeps 
unavailing tears. 


th ing 
And all is now explained away, © 
And no reproach they speak ; 
They know that he was trae to her, 
And that his heart will break. 


** Yet there is one sweet a he says 
In husky tones, as 


2 


W. B. 0. 


Dozssiss —No cane Daal Gee te might be obtained by 

an action in § he so-called portrait 

—s vo hed tT prove the unsatisfactory character o' 
the material supplied by the firm. It cannot be got in 

any other way, and we leave to you to decide 

action is advisable 


CO. R. N.—The information you desire can be gathered 
only from the rules, of which we do not possess a copy. 
You can, however, get one from the officials if they 
refuse you other information, or you can write to the 
papers, stating what it is you wish to know and they 
will not tell you. 


In Want oF Nye > s a baronet were created 


baronetcy as well as to the peerage. 

A Wovtp-3r GextLemMAN.—The compound parts of the 
word are surely o! tle man, a person of refined 
manners. So well is this definition that it 

tomary to speak of 


gentleman by nature, in con 
£,iitheed wheno only claim Pay 





sion of ample means for the 
vulgarity and cffensivences. 


the year of our Lord) 
it is really 1896 years since Christ was born. 


Isquremne Orrizen.—1. Aldermen have teen in —. 


aithoogh 


mayor 
the senior alderman is invariably chosen. It is not at 
all necessary that he should have served as a sheriff. 


T. O. D.—The formation of mud shoals at the mou!hs 
of Ne eee a «fy So — 
fresh water holding particles of mu ‘tion. 
The pure water is so affected by the contact that it 
mud which it might otherwise have 


} eh 


with an nahn Guinanal Gaeapamuai anaes t th 
Gtanster to the empive an a whole. i 


Nancy Lez.—The dipping of the fisg is in all cases, 
ps of different natfonalties or in 


merchants’ vessels, where the dipping 
owners 


should go to Australia at present. There is nothing in 
jas circumstances ¢ Se. — there 
ustify your expecta’ 
eon by going out to that district 
ay -3 ‘an oe ane bling a 
round. 
C. M.—The letter does not explain that position. You 
are not forgetting, weheon, Os 
‘* Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well'your part ; there all the honour lifes.” 
ghomep whee eae Os Ree Se instance, may, 
yam map patie regarded as an interior 
tradesman to the one who lays the courses and 
the capital, but he may be the better man of the two. 


Uspxrciwep.— Never allow yourself ty Hy 
entertain the idea of m: a man in the hope of 
reforming him That 1 is conceit of a foolish and 
vain spirit, and almost always ends in trouble. Men 
pm 8 ee ee ee 

They are, no doudt, sincere in the 
ie eee an Gels at Gas a ee a 
come model husbands, but it — needs a glance over 
the world to discover ‘that they do not do 
though they leave off bad habits for a while, they soon 
fall back into their old ways. 


; 
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